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the first wholesale 
book house in the country to establish and conduct 
a separate department devoted exclusively to the 
special interests of Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
and Universities. We specialize in library service. 


A. C, McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 East Ontario Street - Chicago 


ONE DOLLAR PER PAGE 


reward will be paid to any Librarian or Assistant, who can produce 
missing pages in any book or books re-bound in 


“UNIVERSAL BINDINGS” 


(Unless Librarian has instructed book to be bound with missing 
pages). This offer refers to books that may have been bound with 
missing pages when we should have returned the book unbound to 
the Library. Books with pages torn out, since being bound, of 
course are not to be counted. 


Write for information to our. Statistics Department. 


UNIVERSAL PUBLISHING SYNDICATE 


23rd and Allegheny Ave. 113-115-117 Soledad St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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A. L. A. Publications—1926 


If you have missed any of these, order now 


AIDS TO LAUGHTER, 10 copies, 25¢; 100, $1.75; 500, $7; 1000, S12. 

BOOKLIST BOOKS 1925. 45c. 

EASY BOOKS FOR NEW AMERICANS. Single copy, 20c; 10, $1; 50, $2.75; 
100, $4. 

FIrTy YEARS OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. George B. 
Utley. 500. 

READING WITH A PURPOSE. Cloth: Single copy, 50c; 10 or more, 45¢ 
each. Paper: Single copy, 35c; 4, $1; 10, $2.25; 25, $4.50; 50, 
$6.50; 100 or more, TIc each. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION. [William Russell. 


THE LIFE OF Curist. Rufus J. Jones. 


Puitosopuy. Alexander Metklejohn. 
THE POETRY OF OUROWN TIMES. Marguerite ilkinson. 
PsYCHOLOGY AND ITs USE. Everett Dean Martin. 
RELIGION IN EVERYDAY LIFE. /]Vilfred T. Grenfell. 
THE UNITED STATES IN RECENT TIMEs. Frederick L. Pasxsoi. 
REMEMBER THE LIBRARY. 4 copies, 50c; 12, $1.25; 20, $1.75; 100, 
$5.50. 
SAMUEL Swett GREEN. Robert K. Shaw. Boards, $2.75. 


WHY NOT; A DRAMA WITH A PURPOSE. Harriet C. Long. Single copy. 
20c.; 10 or more, 13¢ each. 


The American Library Association 
86 East Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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LIBRARIANS’ ENDORSE 


PUTNAMS 
SeERNACE 


"The promptness with which we have been able to get books to our 
public, especially those requested for purchase, is entirely due to the 


good service which you have been giving us." 
"Your service has made it possible for us to have on the shelvesmnay 


of the new books before our clients have read about them in the Saturday 
Review! I should feel helpless if I could not depend on 'Putnams'" 


A New Department For Estimating 
Send In Your Lists 


ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


Inquire about our simple order system 


Library D epartment 2 Putnams City 


Just West of 5th Avenue 


* Names upon request 


Bound to Open Flat 


One of the Many Good Qualities of 
Books Which Are 


Bound By Barnard 


F. J. Barnard & Company 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 
368 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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8 reasons 


THE NEW 
LARNED 
HISTORY 


1 Represents the greatest value per dollar of 

° cost. Its tremendous scope makes unneces- 
sary hundreds of smaller works that other- 
wise would be required. 


2 The essence of 9783 volumes in 12 and the 
. best writings of 5500 famous historians, 
including over 2000 who have written since 


1914, 
3 The only great reference work that is new 
° from cover to cover. It is right up to 


date, offering the full value of modern 
research that has made so many reference 
works out of date. 


4 Based upon a new conception of history as 
° the record of the world’s development in 
all fields of human activity — literary, 
political, economic, social, religious, and 


Scientific, 
5 Arranged under the famous Larned sys- 
° tem that makes unnecessary any repetition 


of material yet keeps every fact instantly 
accessible and every relationship clear. 


Full citations of source—highly developed 
6. bibliography—hundreds of original docu- 
ments. 


7 Accepted in hundreds of libraries, large 
. and small, as a remarkable saver of time, 
labor, and money. 


8 Covers the information most frequently in 
. demand, with greater authority and higher 
literary excellence than any other work. 


Send for FREE Booklet 


We have prepared a beautifully illustrated 96-page book- 
let with many interesting specimen pages and full 
information regarding the scope, arrangement, and char- 
acteristic features of The New Larned. You will want 
to have this information. A copy of the booklet is yours 
on request. 


C. A. Nichols Publishing Co. 


310 Main St. Est. 1851 Springfield, Mass. 


why every small 


library should have 
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RECENT BOOKS from 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


An Introduction to the Study of 
French 


By Otto F. Bond 


With its dual analysis of sound and form this 
book is designed especially to meet the needs of 
a preparatory or “recognition” period of twenty 
recitations’ durations. $1.00, postpaid $1.10. 


The Practice of Teaching in the 
Secondary School 
By Henry C. Morrison 


Here is a book for administrators by an admin- 
istrator, and for teachers by one who has spent 
twenty-five years in the experimental study of 
teaching. $4.00, postpaid $4.15. 


Social Control of Business 
By John Maurice Clark 


Mr. Clark shows control at work in unsuspected 
places and outlines the entire subject. $4.00, 


postpaid $4.15. 


Laboratory Outlines in Bacteriology 
and Immunology 
By John F. Norton and I. S. Falk 
Exercises which are designed to acquaint the 
student with a variety of the best methods, to 
give him practice in working with different 
groups of bacteria, and to illustrate types of 
immunologic phenomena. $2.00, postpaid $2.10. 


A Summer Program for the Church 
School 


By Miles H. Krumbine 


Gives the daily program of a large but represen- 
tative school—its plan of worship, dramatiza- 
tions, and prayers worked out and presented by 
the children. $1.50, postpaid $1.60. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
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SCRIBNER’S LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Supplies the 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


To Public, University, School and Club Libraries 


AT LIBERAL LIBRARY DISCOUNTS 


Service, Personal and Painstaking, Our Specialty 
Orders, Small and Large, Receive the Same Careful Attention 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Ave. at 48th St., New York 


j 


HOLLISTON 
LIBRARY BUCKRAM 


for rebinding library books 


BARCO BOOK sal | 
LACQUER Durability, economy and good appear- 
is easily applied and ance are the essentials of a good book- 
dries immediately. It 
forms a flexible hard- covering. In no other binding material 
surface on your book- —be it leather, imitation leather or other 
covers. The hard, 
clean finish _ resists book cloths—are these three qualities so 
dirt, water, scratch- : 
es, stains and insects. well combined as in HOLLISTON 
“BARCO” will not 
turn sticky, crack or LIBRARY BUCKRAM. 
become white. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc. Norwood, Mass. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
*Pacific Coast Agents for “BARCO,” Pacific Library Binding Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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We Have Several New 
and Interesting 
Features for Libraries 


and Schools 


Probably the most valuable Js our new DEMCO 
steel newspaper file. Light weight, narrow hollow 
rods with three pins for holding papers. Rods do 
not cover reading matter. T*inished in olive green 
enamel. Holds paper 28'% inches wide. Picture 
on request. Price $1.25. 


Demco Steel Book Truck 


Again have we demonstrated that there is some- 
thing new under the sun. Here you have a light 
weight all steel book truck, with silent rubber 
tired casters, admirably suited to the needs of 
small public and high school libraries. Has two 
shelves, 12” x 30”, height 34”, and is finished in 
olive green enamel. 


Picture on Request 
Price, $14.00 


We have secured a limited supply of the large 
cork penholders, so popular before the War. | 
Order yours today, 134 inches in diameter, thus 
preventing writers’ cramp. Price 15¢. 


Scrap Books 


Have you forgotten that we carry those nice 


brown King Kraft Paper Scrap books that you 
buy every year? 30c, 25c, 15c, and we can ship 
by return mail. 


Democrat Printing Co. 


WINIFRED F. TICER, Librarian 
MADISON WISCONSIN 


Allsteel 
Library Shelving 


MEETS every requirement of 

the best library practice. 
Strong and rigid without bulk or ex- 
cess weight. Gives greatest book 
capacity for any given amout of stack 
or reading room space. 


Beautifully finished in haked-on 
enamel — permanent, indestructable. 


Write for full details and 
photos of library installations 
THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO, 


Youngstown, Ohio 
Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 


Dealers Everywhere 
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Jrom Bale tc Beck 


INTERLAKEN ART BUCKRAM 


A Cloth Made Especially for LIBRARY and LAW BOOK Binding 


Art Buckram is a Very Heavy and Strong Cloth, Insuring Durability 


17 Colors are kept in stock and may be obtained from any of the following Interlaken Agents: 


New York: John Campbell & Co., 28 Spruce St.; Chicago: Louis Dejonge & Co., 600-604 West Van 
Louis Dejonge & Co., 71 Duane St.; Gane Bros. & Co. Buren St.; Gane Bros. & Lane, 815-823 South Wabash 
of New York, 106 Lafayette at..} Thomas Garnar & Co.. gd The H. Griffin & Sons Co., 701 South Dearborn 


Inc., 181 William St.; The H. Griffin & Sons ce. 77 ; Fred M. Stewart Co., 538 South Clark St.; Slade, 
Duane St.; Fred M. Stewart Co., Broadway; U. & Inc., 119 West Lake St.; Thomas Gar. 
Hayes & Co. . 74 Gold St. nar & Co., Inc., 121 West Harrison St. 

Philadelphia: Louis Dejonge & Co., 116 North 7th Queen City 515 Bggleston 
St.; Schulte Bros. Co., 51 North 7th St.; ; J. L. Shoe- Ave.; J. L. Shoemaker & Co., P. O. Box No. 221. 
maker & Co., 15 South 6th St. St. Louis: Gane Brothers & Lane, 200 North 3rd 

Boston. Marshall, Son & Co., Corp., 226 Purchase St. 

St.; Charles T. Wheelock & Co., 226 Congress St.; San Francisco: Louis Dejonge & Co.. 0) Howard 
White, Son Co., Inc., 530 Atlantic Ave.; The H. Griffin St.. c/o American LY + ———, Co.; U. T. Hayes 
Sons Co., 99 South St. & Co., 51 Clementina St., c/o H. . Brintnall. 


GAYLORD BROS. ESTABLISHED 1896 


EAST OR WEST 


Gaylord Bros. is large enough to serve you ade- 
quately, yet not so huge that the heads of the 
organization and its departments cannot give to 
each order and to every customer, that friendly 
interest and personal attention which has so often 
been commended. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. and STOCKTON, CAL. 
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THE RITTENHOUSE CLASSICS 


The Perfect Books for Library Use 


Well Prirted—Well Bound 
New Titles 1926 


Nicholas Nickleby. Thirty-two illustrations by F. Bernard. 


Helen Mason Grose. 

Emma. Twelve illustrations by C. E. and H. M. Brock. 
artists. 

Lorna Doone. Eight illustrations by Helen Mason Grose. 


Oliver Twist. Original illustrations. 
Our Mutual Friend. Contains the forty original illustrations. 


A Tale of Two Cities. With all the original illustrations. 
The Three Musketeers. Illustrations by Maurice Leloir. 


Price cloth, each $2.25 


The Count of Monte Cristo. 
Les Miserables. 2 vols. 


2 vols. 


Per Set, $5.00 


Mansfield Park. Twelve illustrations by C. E. and H. M. Brock. 


Old Curiosity Shop. Twenty-four illustrations by Chas. Green. 
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Anna Karenina. Translated by Constance Garnett. Eight illustrations by 
David Copperfield. Contains the thirty-eight original illustrations by 


Great Expectations. With the original illustrations by Charles Green 
The Hunchback of Notre Dame. Thirty-two illustrations by 


famous French 


Pickwick Papers. Contains the forty-one original illustrations by “Phiz.”’ 
Pride and Prejudice. With twelve illustrations by H. M. Brock. 
Sense and Sensibility. Illustrated by C. E. and H. M. Brock. 


_MACRAE - SMITH - COMPANY - PUBLISHERS - PHILADELPHIA 


LIBRARIES AS PUBLISHERS AND PROMOTERS OF SCHOLARSHIP 
Victor Hugo Paltsits 603 
EDUCATION—MAN v. MASS.........+--ee0- Arthur Elmore Bostwick 605 
Pusiic Liprary ADMINISTRATION IN THE UNITED StaTEs, 1918-1925... 608 
Letha Marion Davidson, Alberta Louise Brown, Karl Brown, 
David J. Haykin, Lester D. Condit 
THE Liprary AND UNIVERSITY 610 
Tue A.L.A. AND TRAINING FOR LiprariANsHIP..Myron Warren Getchell 611 
An Unusuat Branco Liprary.......... F. Bowerman 613 
Liprary BooOK Feipel 616 
N.E.A, Library Department American Library Institute 
New Hampshire Library Association California 
Library Association California County Librarians 
Pacific Northwest Library Association 


Wanted: An Historical Sketch of the A.L.A.. .Frank P. Hill 
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View of Snead Bracket Stack, Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
Palo Alto, Cal. 


The Bracket Stack is less costly than the Standard type and is often used for 
smaller installations or when economy is essential. 


The stack construction in most libraries forms an important part of the entire 
building and should, therefore, be carefully considered when the building is 
designed or first contemplated. 


We are pioneers in the field of Library Bookstacks and manufacture both the 
Standard and Bracket types, and offer you our service in planning your stack 
storage and arrangement. 


SNEAD & COMPANY 
Founded 1849 
92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Canadian Branch: 250 Richmond Street West, Toronto, Ontario 
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Twice-A-MoNnTH 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


Libraries as Publishers and Promoters of 


1926 


Scholarship 


By VICTOR HUGO PALTSITS 


Chief of the American History Division and Keeper of Manuscripts, New York Public 
Library 


ship was organized in the American Library 

Association nobody would have thought of 
suggesting the subject: “Libraries as Publishers 
and Promoters of Scholarship.” * The ideas 
were not in the times. As American libraries 
grew and consociation of librarians became 
more intimate, the idea of co-operation arose 
with respect to union lists of periodicals, and 
otherwise influenced the issuance of printed re- 
ports, library bulletins, reading lists, and so 
forth, This is particularly true of the public 
libraries. 

Antiquarian and historical libraries, primary 
parts of the institutions whether state or local, 
originally conceived the collection of manu- 
scripts and other research materials to be obli- 
gatory and the publication of fundamental 
source-materials to be one of the chief reasons 
for their existence. 

Until the rise of the modern American uni- 
versity with its expanding library and growth 
in respect of special collections, including un- 
published texts and source-materials, there had 
been no movement for publication thru the col- 
lege libraries, and the members of the faculties 
found their publishing media to be the regular 
book publishers or some occasional opportunity 
afforded in one of a rather limited number of 
memoirs or transactions of learned societies. 
Now the universities as publishers and _pro- 
moters of scholarship are in a distinctive class. 
One is proud to see, for example, the fine series 
of humanistic studies published by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, including biblical and 
classical codices that are a world contribution. 
Nor is the library of the university, in such a 
case, to forfeit a part in the academic scheme of 
publication and research. 

There are libraries of a semi-public nature, 
like the Henry E. Huntington Library at San 


Pai: years ago when American librarian- 


*This paper was submitted for discussion to the 
public session of the American Library Institute at 
the Lake Placid Club, June 25, 1926. 


Marino, California, and the J. Pierpont Morgan 
Library of New York. These new incorpora- 
tions have already adopted the principle of pub- 
lication of fundamental materials in the best 
manner, and have otherwise co-operated in the 
promotion of scholarship. Likewise Mr, Archer 
M. Huntington’s Hispanic Society of America 
has put forth a sumptuous array of scholarly 
works, some even prepared by scholars on its 
own staff. 

Since 1901 there have arisen in the United 
States agencies for furthering archival and his- 
torical interests, as departments of archives and 
history, state historical commissions, and so 
forth. Functions of publication have also been 
accorded state historical societies or state libra- 
ries with state appropriations. These have al- 
ready made a ifespectable contribution to 
scholarship. 

Since the advent of the twentieth century and 
even more so since the end of the World War, 
there have come into the United States and so 
into its libraries great treasures from the eastern 
hemisphere. All thru the country there are 
places where collectors and library benefactors 
are found. Public libraries are also recipients 
of treasures in the measure that they are organ- 
ized to appreciate and care for them. Nobody 
knows the mass of first rate material that has 
come into American libraries during the last 
twenty-five years. What is needed is mono- 
graphic publication by the libraries to make the 
facts known. Catalogs of their illuminated and 
other classical and medieval manuscripts should 
be prepared by a scholar’s hand and be printed 
in a commendable fashion. The new world 
must show the old world that the United States 
has a conscience for culture and is able to take 
its place in the ranks of the highest quality of 
scholarship. 

There are being turned over to some of our 
public libraries unpublished manuscripts and 
printed texts virtually unique, which should be 
put into print by editors who are specialists. If 
the library has not on its staff the first rate 
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specialist, it can only employ one for a definite 
job and publish the results as its own contribu- 
tion to scholarship. 

All this requires competent supervision and 
money. But just as the old time college has 
been segregated in the modern university, so the 
common reading interests of the public in our 
larger public libraries should be segregated, 
whilst the departmental organization of the 
library is expanded in the interest of scholar- 
ship. For, unless we have an increasing and 
better scholarship our printed books that go to 
the masses will be even of less worth than they 
are now. It is surprising how many poor books 
there are when reviewed by the specialist. In 
the departmental organization there should be 
full consideration of research directorates, or 
specialists in charge, with as good pay as is 
given to similar specialists in the universities, 
and with as much academic freedom. The re- 
search director or specialist should have time 
to make researches outside as well as inside of 
his library; to co-operate with other specialists, 
especially of the universities, and serve them and 
their advanced students by holding adjunct 
seminars; to give informal talks or lectures in 
the library relating to his special subjects, and 
be free to do so outside of the library to other 
groups interested in culture. Of course, it is 
true that in a few of our public libraries a be- 
ginning has been made by having, let us say, 
one person on the staff called “Research Special- 
ist.” So far, so good. It is not enough. Be- 
cause our libraries use up the energies and time 
of such specialists or chiefs in minor and often 
unprofitable routine inquiry, while paying them 
a poor salary, we find the operation to be a 
movable feast. These men are too good to re- 
main as they are, where they are, and are taken 
away by research foundations, by universities, 
or are otherwise forced to withdraw themselves 
from places which should have held them. If 
the public library has treasures for the scholar, 
but not yet enough of them to warrant depart- 
mental organization, it is feasible to seek co- 
operation with a larger library in the region 
and by regional co-operation to produce a publi- 
cation which is promotive of scholarship. 
Certainly more funds should be provided for 
producing the more permanent contributions to 
culture. They may not make statistics, but what 
does the scholar care for statistics unless he be 
a statistician, and what statistician finds any joy 
in reading library statistics? What we need is 
more libraries of quality than libraries of quan- 
tity; more libraries of forward motion in educa- 
tion and culture than libraries of lost motion. 
Perhaps it was something of this sort of the 
limitations set on the pursuit of scholarship in 
a congested library that led Bernard Shaw to 
say that “a crowded public library is an ab- 
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surdity, like a crowded laboratory or observa. 
tory,” and that “a library is a place in which 
makers of books work,” whilst those who have 
other purposes may well be left to themselves 
in a reading hall. In the last report of the 
New York Public Library, just issued, the sub. 
ject is broached. It says: “There is no question 
about the character of books the Library has 
sought to secure or the character of facilities jt 
has planned to provide. Its books have been 
selected with ‘the idea of helping the mature 
scholar or investigator to carry on his research, 
Its mechanical and physical equipment has been 
planned for scholars of this type, and not with 
the idea of providing class room equipment, or 
reading room accommodations, or supplies, or 
text books for undergraduate students. . . . The 
Library, however, feels that neither its funds 
nor the physical extent of the building permit 
it to undertake to care for this class at the ex- 
pense of the readers for whom its resources are 
especially adapted.” This refers, of course, to 
its Central Building and Reference Department, 
not to its branches or circulating centres. 

The late Dr. John S. Billings, early in his 
career as director of the New York Public 
Library, conceived the plan of having a depart- 
mental organization in the new library building 
and began to organize such special departments 
in advance of the completion of the building. 
He also conceived the Library’s Bulletin as a 
medium for the aid of scholars. For nearly 
thirty years this plan has been followed and 
improved. Would any librarian or scholar wish 
to see it wiped out? Would the thirty years of 
more than thirty stout volumes be missed? 
Would the separate reprints of special contribu- 
tions be missed, if discontinued? What is 
needed now is not less publication, but more; 
not only bulletins as good as these, but larger 
monographs, such as are issued by the British 
Museum and many of the European libraries. 
They will be monumenta that will signalize the 
United States as joined with the ripe scholarship 
of Europe in a federation of world scholarship. 

Finally, let us recall an article by your host, 
Dr. Melvil Dewey, in the Library, of London, 
new series, vol. 2 (1901), in which he pro- 
posed what he termed “The Faculty Library,” 
as made up of “a company of men each an au- 


thority in his own field.” He said: “The work — 


of the library specialist is to know of every- 
thing available in print in all languages on his 
subject, and its value for different readers and 
students, so that he shall be the best possible 
adviser as to what to read, whether for one seek- 
ing a single fact or a student carrying on the 
most exhaustive studies. He must be a bibliog: 
rapher in the broadest sense.” He will probably 
“combine authorship” with the “official duties 
more largely” than the college professor, “espe- 
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cially compilation, condensation, and other 
literary work most closely allied with bibliog- 
raphy.” This was written at the turn of the 
century. Dr. Dewey added in conclusion, that 
“trial and experiences may modify more or less 
this general plan; but one of the great educa- 
tional institutions to be developed in this new 
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century,” he wrote, “is the faculty library.” 
Now, after a quarter of a century, we are able 
to accept the specifications of this library pro- 
phet and, because of the remarkable growth of 
our libraries, to offer the suggestions for the 
further expansion of libraries as publishers and 
promoters of scholarship. 


Education—Man vs. Mass 


By ARTHUR ELMORE BOSTWICK 
Librarian of the St. Louis Public Library. 


old contest! Never to be wholly won; a mis- 

fortune for mankind if it were. Always to 
be settled temporarily by compromise—by ad- 
justment swinging now to this side of the line 
and now to that to meet the varying conditions 
of time and place. Stated in terms of education, 
it is briefly this:—every child is different from 
every other child; he therefore needs separate 
methods of training as well as a separate content 
of instruction, adapted to him and to him alone. 
Segregation with a private tutor, for every boy 
and girl! But on the other hand each of these 
individuals must live his life in contact with 
thousands of others, on terms of continual ad- 
justment—advancing here, receding there, re- 
membering and taking into account at each 
moment these multiple contacts. Education in 
the mass for everyone! 

When the Dutch judge bud heard the attorney 
for the plaintiff he pronounced decisively, “You 
has your case.” When the defendant’s lawyer 
had spoken, the judge said the same thing. And 
when the incongruity was pointed out he gave 
final judgment as follows:—‘“You both has your 
case!” So in the present instance, two separate 
logical processes lead to two irreconcilable con- 
clusions. 

We Americans are fond of paradoxes, and 
they do not seem to worry us. In St. Louis I. 
am frequently confronted with the’ following 
sign:—“The Largest and Most Exclusive Skating 
Rink in the World.” Now I can easily imagine 
a rink that admits everybody; also one that ex- 
cludes everybody; but I cannot envisage a rink 
that could do both at once. We must do what 
we can with our educational problem of man 
and mass; and what we should like to do, of 
course, is to adopt some plan that will give us as 
many of the advantages of both, as is physically 
and humanly possible, 

= sorts of ways have been tried. Here are 
a few: 

1. Individual education to start with, followed 
by mass education. Governesses and tutors be- 
fore college; then turn the boy loose. I shall 
not deny that this has worked well in many 
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cases. The violence of the transition, however, 
invites disaster and has frequently led to ruin. 

2. Reverse this process. Start with the public 
school and keep on in the mass until the higher 
branches are reached. Then study by and for 
oneself. Not so dangerous, but hardly so effec- 
tive either. 

3. Simultaneously follow both systems, using 
mass education here and individualism there. 
Send the boy to school with his fellows, but give 
him drawing lessons, music lessons, boxing les- 
sons perhaps, by himself. This plan is very 
common. The trouble is that it follows lines of 
pure expediency, instead of selecting in some 
logical manner subjects for the two types of 
training. 

4, Use collective training thruout, but encour- 
age individual thought and initiative, laying the 
emphasis on the development of individual char- 
acter, but continually modifying and adjusting 
that character by contact with others. It seems 
to me that some method of this type is what we 
are seeking. It is astonishing that it has so 
seldom been tried. We are timidly introducing 
it at the top, and recently one or two bold inno- 
vators are putting it in at the bottom also. In 
general, however, we have insisted on standard- 
ization in mass education, thus nullifying most 
of its advantages. What the pupil gained by his 
mass contacts was altogether outside of his class- 
room. Hence we so frequently hear the dictum: 
“I want my boy to go to college—not so much 
for what his professors will teach him as for 
the social advantages”’—which means non-aca- 
demic contacts with the other students. Often 
the best professors have been the worst sinners. 
A fine teacher has often been a man of wide in- 
formation and positive character who has made 
up his mind regarding all the controverted 
points in his subject, and whose effort is always 
to make his students see eye-to-eye with him. In 
the old days he did this by simple compulsion. 
“It can not be expressed better than in the words 
of the book,” said one of the best of these old 
fashioned instructors, “It is so because the book 
says so,” was an explanation frequently offered 
by another. And professors who would have 
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scorned this sort of thing still used their exposi- 
tory powers to set forth*their own views rather 
than to depict the existing state of opinion on 
the subject. I suppose that the best teacher 
that Yale ever had, and one of the best that any 
university ever had, was William G. Sumner. 
Prof. Sumner always set forth his opinions with 
great cogency, but they were always his 
opinions. When a seeker after knowledge once 
asked for some considerations on the other side, 
Sumner replied calmly, “There isn’t any other 
side.” I could count on the fingers of one hand 
the instances where, in my college days, indi- 
vidual reactions were welcomed in the class 
room. Outside, of course, they frequently ran 
riot. An instructor who had the reputation of 
being “an atheist” (I suppose that nowadays he 
would probably class as a very mild variety of 
agnostic) was asked where he got his first slant 
in this direction. “From President Porter’s lec- 
tures on the Evidences of Christianity,” he re- 
plied. You see there was no “back talk” in the 
class, and this was an outside reaction. Of 
course this was all nearly half a century ago. 
Things are different now, altho not so radi- 
cally as some of us like to think. Take so 
stereotyped a study as school and college mathe- 
matics. How many boys take up the subject of 
fractions without, some misgivings? How many 
are quite sure they approve of negative quan- 
tities in algebra? or fractional or negative ex- 
ponents? How many never experienced a posi- 
tive revulsion when they heard of imaginary 
quantities? How many will agree at this 
moment that the use of infinities and infinitesi- 
mals in the differential calculus is really allow- 
able? And how many were ever allowed to 
discuss all these questions? Yet the mathe- 
maticians who really did question all these 
things and branched off from the standardized 
path at the points of encounter, are those 
who have added to our knowledge and have inci- 
dentally made names for themselves. 

I suppose that what I have been condemning 
as the standardized mass system is now being 
tried on the largest scale ever known, in Russia. 
The Soviet government, having determined what 
is right and true and proper, is seeing to it 
that its citizens get that and only that, and that 
its young people shall be instructed thus and 
only thus. 

I have just been reading that extraordinary 
document, the Soviet Decree for Libraries, 
printed in an English translation in the Slavonic 
Review for March, and vouched for by the edi- 
tors of that review which is a publication of 
the University of London. This decree, issued 
last January, bears the sub-title “Instructions 
Concerning the Inspection of Libraries and the 
Removal of Counter-revolutionary and Inartistic 
Literature.” The organization of local communi- 
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ties to remove and destroy objectionable litera. 
ture is provided for in detail and it is evident 
that the whole Russian popular library system, 
which, as you know, is now organized to ay 
extent and with a degree of thoroness unknown 
even in our own land of libraries, is to be fully 
expurgated from the communistic and rational. 
istic standpoint. It is particularly enjoined, fo; 
instance, that the only books allowed on relizion 
shall be anti-religious. All works advocating 
constitutional monarchy, a democratic republic, 
civic freedom, constitutional assembly, universal 
suffrage, etc., are to be ruthlessly weeded out. 
Some familiar authors mentioned by name as 
objectionable are Gyp, Marie Corelli, Canon 
Farrar, Samuel Smiles, Flammarion the astrono- 
mer, Grote, Descartes, Kant, Plato, Spencer. 
Schopenhauer, William James, Taine, Carlyle 
Maeterlinck, Nietzsche, Nordau, Ruskin. Tolstoi, 
Le Bon, and Conan Doyle. Exactly on what 
basis this index-expurgatorius was constructed 
it is hard to see, but its content does not now 
concern us so much as the fact that a nation. 
thoroly convinced of the educative value of the 
public library is engaged in operating it not 
as an impartial agent for the dissemination of 
ideas but as a purely propagandist institution 
for the instalment of a particular set of ideas 
and the rendering of all others inaccessible. 
This, and the corresponding policy in the 
schools, constituting the educational campaign 
of the Soviet government, seems to me to be a 
distinct menace to our form of civilization, and 
it would be equally a menace, of course, if oper- 
ated on behalf of religion, capitalism or any 
other system of ideas. We have been worrying 
so much over the adoption of a communistic 
régime by the Russians—something that con- 
cerns them alone—that we have been neglecting 
the far more important fact that they are using 
the whole educational machinery of the govern- 
ment to bolster up this régime and to put it 
beyond the reach of any impartial political 


‘judgment on the part of the public in the fu- 


ture. 
Are we in a position to throw stones’ We 
have done, and are doing, some of this same 
kind of thing, tho in a timid, tentative way. 
Our anti-evolution laws, our frantic efforts dur- 
ing the war to limit the circulation of German 
books, the way in which we still shy at any- 
thing unduly radical—these are indications that 
the same bacillus that has so violently infected 
the Bolsheviki has effected an entrance into the 
American social body also. It is our duty to 
aght it with every moral antiseptie at our dis- 
posal. 

This of course is pertinent here and now be- 
cause it shows how easy it is to introduce com- 
pulsory and one-sided methods i-to mass 
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education when it is untempered by any ad- 
mixture of individualism. 

The present writer has been emphasizing 
recently the ability of the library to render 
eroup-service and the value of the service so 
rendered. Altho this idea has met apparently 
with general approval a voice has been heard 
here and there to the effect that our most 
valuable service, after all, is rendered to indi- 
viduals. Here is the old problem again. Of 
course we must give both kinds of service, and 
the proportion of each and its variations to fit 
particular cases is one of our special prob- 
lems. But the interesting thing about the 
public library, in this connection, is that it 
is better fitted to combine the personal and 
mass methods in education, and to vary the 
exact proportions of both in accordance with 
the requirements of the moment, than is any 
formal system. It is unfortunate that profes- 
sional educators have never been and are not 
now, generally willing to admit the efficacy of 
any educative processes except those that they 
are themselves operating. And yet the world ‘s 
swarming with these processes which are going 
on all the time whether we desire it or not. 
Like the forces of nature, they are at our dis- 
posal if we know how to utilize them. And as a 
matter of fact they are constantly utilized. If 
you will take an inventory of what you know 
that is useful to you personally and to the com- 
munity, you will find that a comparatively 
small proportion was acquired in school or col- 
lege, or in any formal way. Much is the fruit 
of your personal experience or mental processes. 
Much is derived from the experience or thought 
of others, communicated to you thru your own 
observation, or by word of mouth, or by written 
or printed records. Most of all this is unor- 
ganized. Much of it might be organized, tho 
of course, it should not be over-organized. It 
needs, above all, recognition and correlation; to 
ignore it is folly. The schools are, it is true, 
annexing a little more of this territory every 
year. They are, in fact, swallowing more of it 
than they can digest. But its incorporation into 
the body of formal education is not what is 
wanted; all that we need, as I have already 
said, is recognition and correlation. This ap- 
plies particularly to the public library. We 
know that we are doing valuable educative work. 
The schools have never recognized it except in 
so far as they have been able to assimilate it 
to their own and take charge of it themselves. 
The idea of the library’s assisting in the work 
of education, in its own way and with its own 
tools, has never seemed to them just, or even 
admissible, 

How early may we begin4ndividualistic treat- 
ment? Professor Cizek and Professor Mearns 
have shown that it will work with young children 


in certain fields. Of course. we must tell a 
baby that he mustn’t put pins in his mouth. We 
cannot discuss with him the various conditions 
connected with the danger involved in this 
process and then rely on his judgment. And 
yet there is no age too early for a child to show 
his “bent.” This has long been recognized and 
the old idea was rather to restrain him along 
this line and develop him in other directions, so 
as to restore, or rather create, a balance. 1 
knew a young man who was brilliant in cer- 
tain directions, notably in Greek, but poor in 
mathematics. He was made a college tutor on 
graduation, and he asked especially to be as- 
signed mathematics as his subject, so that he 
should be forced to “restore his balance” in 
that direction. The effect on the unfortunate 
undergraduates who apparently were to be the 
pawns in this game, was not regarded as worthy 
of consideration. It so happens that this bril- 
liant scholar has now for many years been suf- 
fering from a complete mental breakdown; but 
I would not have you think that I am trying to 
draw any conclusions from this fact. 

Nowadays we think more of specialization 
than of balance. If a man has a bent for 
mathematics, we push him as far as we can in 
that direction, and do not bother about his 
“balance.” Perhaps we err just as seriously here 
as our fathers did in the other direction. Mr. 
H. L. Mencken has recently condemned modern 
education as altogether useless, because, he says, 
it does not recognize individuality. Yet it is 
possible to accord it undue recognition no 
doubt. We may over-specialize, but even our 
specialization is apt to be standardized. It 
proceeds along recognized paths. What we need 
is to encourage variation—to applaud deviation. 
To repeat what I have frequently said, no one 
ever got to a new place by following an old 
path. Of course there are thousands of new 
paths that never lead anywhere, either. A sense 
of the probable futility of certain kinds of 
aberrancy is a good quality to have. Burbank 
just burned up the varieties that he didn’t want 
—destroyed them by tens of thousands. We 
cannot destroy our failures in this way, but 
possibly, with our human minds, which plants 
do not possess, we can avoid a few thousands. 
Those that still occur are the price that we pay 
for the fruits of exploration. 


Still Another Impostor 


Miss Margaret A. Hayes, librarian of the 
Geneva (N. Y.) Free Library sends us word that 
“a woman of about fifty... with an alert, inter- 
esting face and manner” is playing the lost 
pocket book game, giving her address as 2300 
South State Street, Syracuse, and 26 West Fifty- 
fifth Street, New York and her name as Mrs. 
Grace F, Mitchell. 
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Continued from the Library Journal for June 1 


Organization (Con.) 
SUPPORT 


Educational git of campaign for better library sup- 
port. Libs. 7:89-90. Aug. 1920. 
Heffelfinger, i B. Library revenue—how much and 
how to get it. Pub. Libs. 28:118-120. March 1923. 
Percentages for budgets, obtained from checking 
and comparing library reports. 


Leete, J. H. What must be done to secure increased 
funds. Papers and Proceedings. 44:349- 
350. 1922. 

An abstract. 


Libeary progress. Ohio State Lib. Bull. 1:11. Nov. 


activities thruout the state chronicled in 
brief form. 
Library revenues. Lis. Jour. 50:596. July 1925. 
Progress in individual public libraries. Ohio State Lib. 
Bull. 1:9. June 1925. 
News notes and statistics in brief form. 
Resources of public libraries. Lim Jour. 48:80. Jan. 
15, 
Data compiled from the reports of public libraries. 
TAXATION 


Fixing the library tax rates. Lib. Occ. 6:93-94. July 
1921 


Showing how the tax rate is determined by the 


budget. 

Hamilton, William J. Should public library boards 
have the power to levy the library tax. A.L.A. Pa- 
pers and Proceedings. 43:130-135, 1921. 

Good arguments in favor of the practice. 

Henry, William E. Where shall the burden rest? Las. 
Jour. 46:842-844. Oct. 15, 1921. 

“Cut the service to ithe public in proportion to the 
cuts in appropriation.” 

Robinson, Julia A. Right of petition. Pub. Libs. 26:133- 
134. March 1921. 

On need of increased appropriations and the right 
to petition for t ; 

Town library tax rates in Indiana. Lib. Occ. 5:244. 
Oct. 1919. 


Allentown, Pa. 1922: 21. 
Budget based on one-fourth mill tax; passed by 
school board. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 1924: 21. 
less than in 1923; further decrease 
or 1925 
Canton, Ohio. 1924: 2. 
Gets .117 mills. 
Chicago, Ill. 1920: 8. 
1, mill assessed valuation. 
— 1921: 6. 
Granted irreducible rate of 8-10 mill. 
—— 1923:6. 
Adequate for the present. 
Des Moines, Ia. 1923-24:7. 
Tax: 2% mills; 5 mills allowed by state law; 3 
mills allowed for purchase of sites and buildings. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 1923-24: 6, 12. 
Increase from 5¢. to 7¢. per $100. 
Louisville, Ky. 1920; 11. 


Tax levy increased from 3%4¢. to 3%4¢. 
Maiden, Mass. 1924: 12. 

48¢. per capita from. city. 
endowment. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 1921-22: 10. 

Levy in 1922, 000320 of $1. 

Saint Joseph, Mo. 1920-21; 9-10. 

Support combined 4/10 mill on assessed valuation 
with usual 10 per cent maintenance for Carnegie 
branches; propose 4/5 mill " ‘neon these. 

San Antonio, Texas. 1921-22: 

Income of 2¢. per $100 valuation. 
Sioux City, Ta. 1924:5. 

2 mills. 
Toledo, O. 1921:4. 

Reorganize library as a public library of the school 
district; permits levies for school district libraries 
in Ohio to be made outside the 15 mill limitations 
of the Smith law. 

Washington, D. C. 1922: 6-7. 
Proper support for the library. 
SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 
Eastman, Linda A. Cleveland library bond issue. Lin. 
Jour. 46: 933-934. Nov. 15, 1921. 
High Point N. Lib. Com. Bull. 6: 
100-101. 

Established” act of Py | council. 

eta County WN. C. Lib. Comm. Bull. Dec. 


30¢. per capita from 


785,000 appropriation for extension thru Charlotte 
Public Library. 
Yust, William F. 


purposes in 192]. 
1921 


State appropriations for library 
Lis. Jour. 46 845-846. Oct. 15, 


Table of thirty-four states prepared as a supple- 
ment to the “Review of library legislation in 1921.” 


Allentown, Pa. 1923:17-18. 
School board appropriates $2,000 additional for 
branch library in new school building. 
—— 1924:10, 3. 
Described. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 1924-25: 6, 8-9. 
Bond issue of $500,000 for branch libraries car- 
ried at city election. 
San Antonio, Texas. 1924-25: 9, 
Special $5,000 appropriation for books. 
Washington, D. C. 1923: 12. 
$25,000 age tenon by Congress for purchase of 
site for Mt. Pleasant branch. 
Wilmington, Del. 1920-21: 22-23. 
Get act thru legislature enabling city to appropri- 
ate $200.000 for building; features of act given. 
—— 1921-22; 15-16. 
$386,000 less than expected; changed some 
materials for better. 


—— 1922-23: 11-12, 
List of articles and papers deposited in corner- 
stone. 
STATE AID 


Hirshberg, Herbert S. ‘State’s responsibility for library 
service. Lisp. Jour. 48: 653-659. Aug. 1923. 
Advocates adequate laws permitting and encourag- 
ing establishment and maintenance of libraries. 
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Levying library taxes. Lib, Occ. 6:50-51, April 1921, 
Indiana procedure for 1921 carefully explained. 
Ranck, Samuel H. Sources and responsibilities for ub- 
lic library revenues, by S. H. Ranck and O. L. Wil- 

dermuth. Lis. Jour. 46:103-110. Feb. 1, 1921. 
Enormity of tax burden—legality of tax levy in 
different states—comparison of tax laws. 
Wynkoop, Asa. Adequate state aid for libraries. Las. 
Jour. 45: 70-71. Jan. 15, 1920. 


ENDOWMENTS AND GIFTS (MONEY, BOOKS, ETC.) 
Bangor, Me. 1921:16-17. 
Discussion of bequests. 
_—— 1922:17-18. 
Further discussion. 
Boston, Mass. 1924-25: 37. 
Gift of $10,000 received, income to be applicd to 
purchase of books; $5,000 for musical library. 
Brockton, Mass. 1923: 18. 
Any gift of denominational periodical approved by 
trustees, 
Cleveland, O. 1923-24: 13. 
Tax should be supplemented by endowment. 
Concord, N. H. 1921:3, 4. 
Have 5-year money gift for buying duplicate copies 
of popular non-fiction; sell them later. , 
Fitchburg, Mass. 1922:7. 
Gift of tenement property; net income from rentals 
for book fund. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 1925: 21-22, 72-73. 
Hundred years’ fund established. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1917-22: 28, 
2 new branches and 2 hospital stations furnished 
almost entirely from gift books received during cam- 


aign. 
widen, Mass. 1924: 12. 
30¢. per capita from endowment. 
New Bedford, Mass. 1922: 4. 
Book fund entirely bequest money. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 1920: 13. 
Devote surplus of duplcate pay collection funds 
to picture collection. 
—— 1922:10. 
Charge 10¢. a week. 
Washington, D. C. 1923: 5. 
$100,000 allotted by Carnegie Corporation for erec- 
tion of building for Mt. Pleasant branch. 
—— 1924: 6. 
Allotment by Carnegie Corporation for erection of 
Mt. Pleasant branch increased to $200,000. 
Winchester, Mass. 1921: 5. 
Receive gifts of current fiction from patrons. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 1923. 
Attempt to supplement tax funds with endowments. 


REVENUES FROM LIBRARY OPERATION 
Cleveland, Ohio. 1922-23: 42. 
Second hand book stall for sale of unusable gift 
and exchange material. 
—— 1923-24: 3l. . 
Book stall nets $851.20. 
Evanston, Ill. 1924:7. 
Sarg’s marionettes net $400.07; money used to 
establish children’s library in children’s hospital. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 1922-23: 13-14. 
Effort to divert a part or all county fines from 
libraries by legislature. 
1923-24:23. 
Not passed. 
Wilmington, Del. 1921-22: 17. 
Details of making money out of private library 
purchase. 


PER CAPITA COST 


Measuring stick for public libraries. Jowa Lib. Quar. 
9:65. Jan.-Mar. 1922. 
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Merrill, Julia W. Adequate library revenues. Wis. Lib. 
Ball. 18;40-41. Feb. 1922. 

Urges A.L.A. recommendation of $1 as standard 
per capita appropriation. 

Per capita library tax in leading American cities. N. Y. 
Libs. 8: 59. Feb. 1922, 

Gives data as to library appropriations per capita 
from public tax by leading American cities, 

Comparison in expenditure. Pub. Libs, 23; 215-216. 
May 1918. 

Tables showing amount and per cent of income 
spent for books. 

Increasing the appropriation for the public library. 
Wilson Bull, 2:227-236; 248-249. May-June 

Symposium of ideas by ten librarians. 

Proper percentage of total municipal appropriations to 
be expected by the public library and proper ratio 
between appropriations for schools and the library. 
N. Y, Libs. 9: 172-3. Feb. 1925. 

a article in Wis. Lib. Bull. 21:95-97. April 


Akron, Ohio. 1924: 24. 
Per capita expenditure of 25¢. 
Atlanta, Ga. 1923: 4. 
42¢ per capita. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 1923: 4. 
Operating cost of 37¢. per capita, 
Brockton, Mass. 1923:22. 
50¢. per capita. 
Canton, Ohio. 1924: 2. 
17¢. per capita. 
Chicago, lll. 1920:8. 
30¢. per capita. 
—— 1921:6. 
50¢. per capita. 
Dayton, Ohio. 1921-22: 23-24. 
69¢. per capita. 
Denver, Col. 1920:21. 
46¢. per capita cost. 
—— 1921:26. 
54¢. per capita cost. 
—— 1924:7. 
57.3¢. per capita cost. 
Des Moines, Ia. 1923-24: 6. 
7444¢. per capita cost. 
Haverhill, Mass. 1921: 24. 
General tables of costs, etc., in comparison with 
18 other libraries. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 1923-24: 4. 
21¢. per capita. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 1921-22: 10. 
45c. per capita levy in 1922. 
New Bedford, Mass. 1922:10. 
49¢. per capita to city. 57¢. per capita including 
bequests. 
Newton, Mass. 1921:8. 
Table of cost, expenditure, and other details; de- 
fends $1.25 per capita on ground of large area of 


town. 

Paterson, N. J. 1922: 9. 
45¢. per capita cost. 

Racine, Wis. 1921-22: 7. 
62¢. per capita. 

Savannah, Ga. 1921: 8-9. 
56¢. per capita of white population; discussion. 

Seattle, Wash. 1921: [3]. 
83¢. per capita. 

—— 1922: [4]. 
80¢. per capita. 

—— 1923: [3]. 
81¢. per capita. 

Sioux City, Ta. 1924: 5. 

. per capita. 

Syracuse, N.Y. 1921: [6]. 
42¢. per capita. 

Tacoma, Wash. 1919-20: 35-41. 
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Decade 1910-20; summary with comparative statis- 
tics, charts, etc, 
Williamsport, Pa. 1925:7. 
Receipts less than 39¢. per capita. 
Wilmington, Del. 1921-22: 10. 


45¢. per capita. 
—— 1924-25: 10. 
60¢. per capita. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
52¢. per capita. 
924. 


1923. 


43¢. per capita. 
BUDGET 


Bailey, Arthur L. Budget studies. Lis. Jour. 48:211- 
215. March 1, 1923. 
Statistics of circulation, income, and appropriations 
as they react on budgets. 
The budget. S. D. Lib. Bull. 7: 23-25. June 1921. 
A helpful article giving proportions for a $2000, 


$3000, and budget. 
Budgets and salaries in different cities. Lis. Jour. 43: 


875-877. Dec. 1918. 
Tabulated by New York Municipal Reference Li- 
brary for use with city library board. 

Dana, John Cotton. Library promotion. Wilson Bull. 
1:379-381. Sept. 1919. 

Discusses budget, living. wage, and standard of 
living. What can libraries afford? 

Evans, George H. Library budget. Las. Jour. 48:420. 
May 1, 1923. 

Jenks, W. L. Library financing. A. LD. A. Papers and 
Proceedings. 44:384. 1922. 

An abstract. 

Johnson, Mrs. I. C. Library budget. Jowa Lib. Quar. 
8: 135. Jan.-Mar. 1919, 

Discusses responsibilities of librarians and trustees 
regarding budgets. 

Making budget. Lis. Jour. 45:1042. Dec. 15, 1920. 

Recommendations and tabulated results, 

Merrill, Julia W. Library appropriation and budget. 
Wis. Lib. Bull. 16:147-152. Oct. 1920. 

Detailed statistics. Suggests methods of raising 
appropriation and of spending it judiciously. ~ 

Minimum income needed for proper library service. 
N. Y. Libs. 8:69-71. May 1922. 

A table for uses of comparison. 

Netz, Mrs. R. H. G. Library budget making. Minn. 
Lib. Notes. 7:8-10. Mar. 1922. 

By an Owatonna trustee. The value of a budget, 
and how to make one. 

Percentage of library expenditures. Jll. Libs. 7:35. 
July 1925. 

Salaries, 48.7%; Books, 22.9%; Operating, 28.4%. 

Pieplow, W. L. Library as a municipal investment. 
il. Libs. 4:124-127. Oct. 1922. 

General article, touching many branches of library 
service in relation to budgets. 

Pope, Mildred. Some problems in budgets. Wilson 
Bull. 1:316-318. March 1919, 

High school viewpoint—much of it applicable to 
small libraries. 

Proper apportionment of library income to different 
— of expense. New York Libs. 8:177-178. Feb. 
1923. 

Includes a table of averages applied to cities of 
100,000 and less. 

Proper cost per volume of circulation. N. Y. Libs. 
7:46-48. Feb. 1920. 

Carefully worked out figures, with interesting gen- 
eralizations. 
(To be continued) 
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Buffalo’s Libraries and Adult 
Education 


Ber Public Library and the Grosvenor 
Library assisted in the survey of opportu. 
nities for adult education in Buffalo made dur- 
ing the past spring for the Buffalo Educational 
Council formed last September and financed hy 
the Carnegie Corporation. Twenty-nine insti- 
tutions made self-surveys and sixteen thousand 
questionnaires were sent to students in extension 
courses. In general it was found that the libra- 
ries were doing their share in supplying the 
opportunities needed for this purpose. 

The questionnaire called for a statement of 
the general purpose of the organization. its 
functions, number of groups of adults helped 
in the regular routine, number of additional 
groups reached in experimental work, groups 
which the organization would help if its re- 
sources permitted, relationship with each of the 
other organizations in the council in ways that 
affects their work and vice-versa, present operat- 
ing income, and income estimated as sufficient 
to do the complete work adequately. 

As regards co-operation with the Buffalo Pub- 
lic Library, the Grosvenor Library replied: “The 
relations here are very close. Legally the Gros- 
venor Library receives one-fourth as much per 
annum from the city as the Public Library. 
There is a gentleman’s agreement that the Gros- 
venor Library will not buy intensively in busi- 
ness subjecis, not at all in fiction (except where 
required for classes). The Public Library 
leaves family history, medicine, art books, and 
in general, expensive books, sets, which do not 
circulate, to the Grosvenor. The libraries are 
in daily communication on reference, order, 
and catalog questions . . . Both libraries co- 
operate with the University in the Library 
Training Course.” The Grosvenor Library 
Medical Library is open evenings and accom- 
modates students from the University, where the 
medical library is not open in the evening. 


American Library Association's 
Philadelphia Exhibit 


AROLINE WEBSTER LOVETT, who since . 

her marriage has been too little seen in li- 
brary circles, will act as director of the A. L. 
A. exhibit at the Sesquicentennial Exposition for 
six weeks, beginning July 1 and perhaps longer. 
Mr. Wheeler, chairman of the Exhibit Sub- 
committee of the A. L, A. Fiftieth Anniversary 
Committee, reports that material in excellent 
variety has been received and that a splendid 
exhibit is assured. 


The A. L. A. and Training for Librarianship 


By MYRON WARREN GETCHELL 


Cataloger, University of Illinois Library 


founded primarily for the promotion of li- 

braries and librarianship, should early take 
an active interest in the subject of the profes- 
sional training of librarians is quite natural. 
Altho no formal place was given the subject on 
the programs of the first few meetings, it was 
informally discussed among some of the mem- 
bers during the organization conference, as well 
as during the trip to England the following year, 
when the Library Association of the United 
Kingdom was founded. This paper is intended 
to be an historical statement of the official con- 
nection of the A. L. A. and its various com- 
mittees and sections with the subject of training 
for librarianship. 

The first paper on the subject to be presented 
at an A. L. A. conference, “Selecting and Train- 
ing Library Assistants,” was read at Cincinnati 
in May, 1882, by James L. Whitney. It was 
followed by brief discussion." The preceding 
year, however, at the Washington conference, 
Samuel S. Green, in his paper on “Library 
Aids,” mentioned three articles treating the 
“Need of Trained Librarians.” * 

The Association’s active study of professional 
training dates from the Buffalo conference of 


Tin the American Library Association, 


1883. Melvil Dewey, then librarian at Colum- 


bia College, described a proposal for a School 
of Library Economy at that institution and 
asked for co-operation. Upon motion of Dr. 
Billings, the president appointed a committee to 
consider a suitable resolution. The resolution 
as drawn up and passed expressed gratification 
that such a project was under consideration and 
the hope that the experiment might be tried. 
The president was then “directed to appoint a 
committee to take into consideration ‘during the 
year all projects and schemes for the education 
of librarians.” * The present Board of Education 
for Librarianship is the direct lineal descendent 
of the committee thus appointed. 

At the next A. L. A. conference, held at Lake 
George, September, 1885, the Committee on the 
Proposed School of Library Economy made its 
first report. The only scheme upon which a 
report could be made was that of Columbia Col- 
lege, which had set the first Monday in October, 
1886, as the date for beginning instruction.’ The 

*Liprary Journa, 7: 136-9, 200. 

*Ibid. 6: 111. 


“A. L. A. Proceedings. 61: 28, 131-12. 
“Ibid. 7:97-100, Later fixed at “January, 1887.” 


following spring the Committee met at Boston 
Athenaeum at the request of Mr. Dewey, to con- 
fer “on the time when the school should be 
opened, the character of the instruction that 
should be given, the fee to be charged, etc.” 
The results of the conference were embodied in 
a “Circular of Information,” issued by Colum- 
bia College shortly thereafter. Following the 
Committee’s report at the Milwaukee conference, 
July, 1886, Mr. Dewey urged the A. L. A. to 
offer criticisms and suggestions.’ At the next 
A. L. A. conference, Thousand Islands, 1887, 
the Committee was able to report the school as 
established and doing excellent work." The 
Committee on Resolutions expressed the “pleas- 
ure and gratification of the Association at “the 
first year’s workings of the School.” 

The next report of the Committee on the 
Columbia Library School, St. Louis conference, 
1889, spoke of the removal of the school to Al- 
bany. Mr. Green’s motion that a standing com- 
mittee of three or more on the library school be 
appointed was unanimously carried. A_reso- 
lution, read by H. P. Smith, was adopted ex- 
pressing on the part of the Association “high 
appreciation of the action of the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York, in con- 
tinuing the School of Library Economy.” 

The Committee, in 1890, divided its report 
into two parts—a “Report on the Library 
School as It Is,” prepared by Caroline M. 
Hewins, and a “Report on the Library School 
as It Should Be,” by Ernest C. Richardson. 
These reports, the result of visits to the school 
at Albany, described and commented upon con- 
ditions as then existing and desirable improve- 
ments.” 

By 1891, other library schools came in for 
their share of attention. After Mr. Hill’s report 
on the New York State Library School, Miss 
Plummer was called upon to describe the train- 
ing class organized in Brooklyn in 1890 in con- 
nection with the Pratt Institute Library. Simi- 
larly Mr. Fletcher gave an account, supple- 
mented by Misq Hewins, of the Amherst Sum- 
mer Library School held for the first time that 
summer.” For the next few years the reports of 
the Committee were largely descriptive with 


‘Ibid. 8: 178. 
Ibid. 9: 116-18. 
"Ibid. 9: 139. 
“Ibid. 10: 123, 132. 
"Ibid. 11: 91-95. 
“Ibid. 12: 85-88. 
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critical comments and suggestions. Cognizance 
was also taken of other professional training 
agencies as they appeared. These included, be- 
sides additional library schools, summer 
schools and training classes. 

The Committee on Library School and Train- 
ing Classes, as it was called in 1894, tested the 
status of the former theory “that practical work 
in a library based on a good previous education 
in the schools was the only proper -way to train 
good librarians.” They wrote to “one hundred 
librarians throughout the country.” Out of 
eighty replies, only seven expressed a willing- 
ness to receive apprentices.” 

A comparative survey of courses as given in 
the various schools, both as to content and time 
allotment, constituted the major work of the 
Committee in 1896. It was felt that such sub- 
jects as literature or belles-lettres, English com- 
position, book-keeping or accounts, economics, 
typewriting, and languages should be studied 
elsewhere rather than be given library school 
time. The report included a table giving for 
each school the date of foundation, number of 
students from beginning and their sex, number 
enrolled in the past year, number of graduates, 
their sex, and distribution by states.” 

Altho the Committee made no report in 1898, 
a large part of the program of the A. L. A. 
Conference of that year was given over to papers 
and discussions on various phases of profes- 
sional training. The last report of the Com- 
mittee on Library Schools was read by J. C. 
Dana, chairman, at the Montreal conference in 
July, 1900. The report discussed the compara- 
tive value of library schools and training 
classes, concluding that the former had been 
overemphasized and the latter underemphasized. 
The following recommendations were then 
made: “(1) That the Committee on Library 
Schools be changed into a Committee on In- 
struction in Librarianship; (2) That this Com- 
mittee include not less than five members, and 
that each member thereof serve for at least three 
years; (3) That one or more members of the 
committee be required to visit, during each year, 
such library schools and training classes as the 
Association shall specify, the traveling expenses 
of each member to be paid by the Association; 
(4) That each year the committee make a report 
on such library schools and classes as the Asso- 
ciation may designate, with special reference to 
the character of the students who are admitted 
to the school, the courses of study therein, and 
the grade of instructors and the character of 
instruction; (5) That the committee make to the 
Association such recommendations in regard to 


“Ibid. 16: 119. 
“Ibid. 18: 93-97 
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these schools and classes as may, under the cir. 
cumstances, be warranted.” 

After brief discussion, the recommendations 
were referred to the incoming Council and the 
Executive Board for action and report and it 
was voted that the suggested committee be ap. 
pointed.“ At a Council meeting in June, the 
Committee on By-laws, to whom the matter had 
been referred by the Council, reported the fol. 
lowing by-law: “There shall be a committee of 
five members on library training, which shall 
visit each year the several library schools and 
training classes as far as possible, make a report 
on the condition and character of the schools 
and classes which it visits, and present such rec- 
ommendations as it sees fit.” The by-law was 
adopted as presented and the committee ap. 
pointed.” 

The first annual report of the newly organ- 
ized Committee on Library Training was read at 
the 1901 conference by Ernest C. Richardson, 
who had visited several of the schools as lec- 
turer. He suggested that “Drexel and Pratt 
undertake only the technical training,” that “Al- 
bany and Illinois develop .. . the facilities for 
taking the scientific aspect in a still higher de- 
gree, specifically in the matter of training in 
proper cataloging of rare books,” that universi- 
ties provide “post-graduate courses in highly 
scientific bibliographical lines leading to a Ph. 
D. . . . for example, a course in which pale- 
ography might be made the major, with minors 
in language and literature.” 

In connection with the 1902 report, Samuel S. 
Green expressed the wish “that a few months’ 
apprenticeship in a good library could be added 
to the equipment of every member of a library 
school.” The Committee recommended that they 
“be set a definite task by the Association for 
the ensuing year, and granted an appropriation 
for carrying out that task.” This recommenda- 
tion was referred to the Executive Board.” Dr. 
Bostwick, chairman of the Committee, suggested 
that of the three methods of obtaining library 
training—library schools, training classes and 
summer schools—the two latter would be gradu- 
ally eliminated as in the other learned profes- 
sions of law and medicine; that library school 
graduates should expect eventually to spend 
some time working for little or no salary while 
gaining experience as do doctors and lawyers, 
for the time is approaching when library exten- 
sion will reach the point of equilibrium. 


Ibid. 22: 83-86. 

“Ibid. 22: 112-13. 

* LiprarY JouRNAL. 25: 293. 

“Ibid. 26: 23: 124. 
(To be continued) 


An Unusual Branch Library 


THE Mount PLEASANT BRANCH OF THE WASHINGTON Pustic LIBRARY 


4 fourth Carnegie 
building in the public 
library system of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was 
opened in May of last 
year for the service to 
adults and last March for 
service to the children. 
The delay in the latter 
was due to the failure of 
Congress to provide an 
adequate staff in the orig- 
inal appropriation. Until 
increased funds were 
available the trustees and 
librarian thought it wise 
to make a single clean cut 
curtailment of service ap- 
parent to anyone, instead 
of a general cutting down 
of books and service and 
an attempt to keep all parts of the branch in 
continuous if not satisfactory operation. 

Now that the branch has been tested in com- 
plete operation, it is found to be well adapted 
to large use and its size and equipment fully 
justified by the demands made upon it by the 
community. The branch is situated in the dis- 
trict known as Mount Pleasant and is in the 


OUTDOOR STAIRWAY 
LEADING TO THE 
CHILDREN’S READING 
ROOM. 


4 


eel 


center of Washington’s outstanding residential 
district with an estimated population to serve 
of one hundred and fifty thousand. The build- 
ing and equipment represented gifts from the 
Carnegie Corporation to the amount of two 
hundred thousand dollars. 

It is a two story and basement building of 
Indiana limestone, one hundred feet wide by 
eighty feet deep, and resembles an exclusive 
club rather than a library. Long windows 
draped with heavy curtains, arm chairs, floor 
lamps, fire places and a large sun parlor are 
among the architectural features which break 
away from conventional library practice. The 
architecture of the building is such that the 
adult and children’s work may be carried on as 
distinctly separate units. An outside stairway 
reminiscent of that of Trinity Church, Boston, 
leads from one side of the property to the main 
entrance of the children’s room on the second 
floor. A good sized auditorium with provision 
for serving light refreshments has been arranged 
for the use of the neighborhood citizens’ and 
parent-teachers’ associations. 

The architect of the building was Edward L. 
Tilton of New York who received a year ago a 
gold medal from the American Institute of 
Architects for his work as an architect of library 
buildings, The metal stacks have been erected 


TREES AND AN UNUSUAL PLAN CONTRIBUTE MUCH TO THE ATTRACTIVENESS OF THE BRANCH 
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THE “BEND” IN THE BUILDING HAS PERMITTED MANY DEPARTURES MAKING FOR A PLEASANTLY 


INFORMAL INTERIOR. 


by Snead and Company and the technical library 
furniture supplied by the Library Bureau. 


The branch has an adequate reference room, 
and readers aid service is an integral part of 


the circulation work. In addition to the cus- 
tomary advisory work, the assistants have striven 
to popularize the use of lists and bibliographies 
of all types. Pamphlet lists have been circu- 
lated, sold, and individually given away, empha- 
sis has been placed on the bibliographies to be 
found in the non-fiction books of the collection; 
and manuscript lists on individual problems have 
been made by the assistant designated as readers’ 
adviser and allocated by the Personnel Classifi- 
cation Board as bibliographer. During the first 
year eight hundred and fifty-eight persons have 
availed themselves of this special service. 


Georce F. Bowerman, Librarian. 


Our Public Libraries 


A LITTLE more than half a book per capita, 
according to the A. L. A. Extension Com- 
mittee, exists in the 6516 American and Cana- 
dian public libraries, or a little less than sixty- 
eight million volumes in all; and we read 
234,492,759 volumes, or a little more than two 
volumes a year each. In view of the fact that 
only about 63 millions of people have library 
facilities (over 51 millions being without) this 
would mean that about four books per capita 
are read in library-equipped regions. 

As many as sixty places with a population 


AT THE REAR THE OUTDOOR READING ROOM. 


above ten thousand have no public libraries and 
over six hundred places with a population above 
2500; while nearly 48 millions of people live 
in the open country or in places with a popu- 
lation of less than 2500. Of the 3065 counties. 
1160 have no public libraries within their 
boundaries, and only 222 are spending county 
funds for library service. 

Of the 48 states and 9 Canadian provinces 
38 states and 2 provinces have library commis- 
sions or equivalents, and three more states have 
authorized such agencies. 

Service to Negroes is particularly weak, 58 li- 
braries in the South serving about a million 
Negroes, leaving nearly eight million Southern 
Negroes without libraries. 

The $36,614,483 expended for public libra- 
ries represents thirty-two cents per capita per 
year for the entire population; the per capita 
expenditure would, of course, be much higher 
if the 83 per cent of the rural population who 
are without local library service and pay pre- 
sumably little or nothing toward library appro- 
priation were not included in this calculation. 


TO THE ST. LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
There is a haven and a halt of feet, 
Just at the edge of mart and offices, 
Where high, long quiet halls must gently greet 
The young and old with calm and quietness, 
Where books await that tell of long ago, 
And things that you and I would like to know. 

Martua Warts. 
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T= American Library Institute, having 
reached its majority, naturally takes stock of 
the possibilities before it in a grown-up career. 
Organized in 1905, not without dissent, it 
has since led a more or less checkered exist- 
ence, with strong proponents of its usefulness 
and not a few doubters. The old query arose 
from the fact that it seemed in some measure to 
duplicate the possibilities before the A.L.A. 
Council on the administrative side and the Bib- 
liographical Society on the other. As far as 
the A.L.A. is concerned, that has now devel- 
oped into so vast an organization with its eight 
thousand membership, its permanent headquar- 
ters and its large and effective office staff and 
the Council has had so many decisions of ad- 
ministrative importance to make, that the Insti- 
tute now occupies a field which has practically 
been left to it by the Association. Some 


of the topics it is apt to discuss come up 
in the recently organized informal group of 
“larger libraries,” while those more technically 


bibliographical fall within the purview of the 
Society. Nevertheless the meeting at Lake 
Placid seemed to show that there is a definite 
middle field in which contributions and discus- 
sions would be to the general advantage of the 
library profession, especially in the broadening 
relations of the future. 


R. PALTSITS, for instance, is an example 

within the library profession of the type 
of mind which finds expression thru such an 
organization as the Institute and his paper dis- 
cussed a phase of library development which 
will make its increasing appeal in the. future. 
More has been done in this direction thru libra- 
ries and universities abroad, but, as he points 
out, the collections in this country of material 
for original research which our great libraries 
are making call for the utilization of the mate- 
rial thru publication, and this class of publish- 
ing work cannot be supported on a merely 
commercial basis. At present organizations like 
the Yale and other university presses perform a 
double function as university publishers and as 
publishers of books which compete with the of- 
dinary publishing trade. And other universities 
have established presses which deal principally 
with research work. Dr, Van Hoesen, as our 
readers may see, made an excellent secretary 


and in his able and scholarly paper led the 


Jury, 1926 


Institute into a side branch of research rather 
beyond the present stage of development of the 
American library. Dr. Bostwick found the Insti- 
tute gathering an especially fitting audience for 
one of his two papers, both delightful as usual, 
and his paper before the New York Library As- 
sociation printed in this issue brought to the 
front a subject which might be discussed in any 
library gathering. The discussion as to the 
specialization of library work was valuable and 
suggestive, and it is well that, while Dr. Billings 
was given full credit for what the New York 
Public Library has done in that direction, the 
name of Dr. Poole was worthily brought into 
revived recognition, 


| ig is interesting indeed to note that much of 
the varied development in the several fields 
of library work had origin in the personalities 
brought forward in connection with the begin- 
nings of the American Library Association, 
Winsor in historical scholarship, Cutter in bib- 
liography, Poole in indexing and departmental 
organization and Dewey in classification and 
professional education. Dr. Poole’s great serv- 
ice began with the publication of the eight-page 
pamphlet, in co-operation with his fellow-col- 
legian at Yale, John Edmands, a work which 
became universally known as Poole’s Index and 
which has been practically continued and broad- 
ened until it has expanded into the Wilson 
guides to periodical literature. He was also the 
apostle of departmental libraries, and when he 
left the Chicago Public Library to plan and 
develop the Newberry Library, he had oppor- 
tunity to work out there the several departmental 
libraries in separate rooms on a scheme which 
tho to some extent abandoned at the Newberry 
Library has had its fine realization in the new 
building of the Cleveland Public Library. 
Despite the fun poked at “the tramps’ home,” 
he stood for full access to the newspaper files 
by casual visitors who found warmth, physical 
more than intellectual, in his newspaper read- 
ing room, and it was has habit also to emphasize 
the importance of collecting and preserving 
pamphlets, which in those days had rather a 
bad name. His peculiarities as to temperament 
were more evident than those of most of his 
«fellows, but he left to the A.L.A. an honored 
name and a legacy of varied and valuable 
services, 


Library Book Outlook 


OTWITHSTANDING the inevitable lull in 

new-book publishing that is to be expected 
about this time of year, there is quite a good 
assortment of titles available from the past 
month’s offerings of the publishers. 

The most typically good public-library boox 
is a contribution to Useful Arts, written by two 
librarians. Modern Aladdins and Their Magic, 
by Charles E. Rush and Amy Winslow (600, 
Little-Brown, $1.50), answers all kinds of ques- 
tions about how things are made, from what 
they are derived, etc. Tho intended primarily 
for young people, it is also suitable for reading 

y grown-ups; and it is particularly useful for 
ready reference. 

Travel has four new book-offerings. Sahara, 
by Angus Buchanan (916.6, Appleton, $7.50), is 
a profusely illustrated account of a stupendous 
journey across the desert, and an interpretation 
of the varied phases of Saharan life. By the 
City of the Long Sand, by Alice T. Hobart 
(915.1, Maemillan, $3.50), recounts a woman’s 
experiences during twelve years of homesteading 
on America’s trade frontier in China. The Bay 
of Naples, by Mrs. Steuart Erskine (914.5, Mae- 
millan, $3), contains talks by a veteran travel- 
ler, whose style is leisurely, but who is yet sure 
of herself, together with illustrations from draw- 
ings by Major Benton Fletcher. A Student in 
Sicily, by Mrs. Nevill Jackson (914.5, Dodd- 
Mead, $4), contains sketches of scenery, native 
types, buildings, gardens, arts and crafts, indus- 
try, treasures in jewelry, etc. 

There are six titles in Biography: Jefferson, 
by Albert Jay Nock (Harcourt-Brace, $2.75), is 
written by a political economist and shows that 
Jefferson belongs to the producing class of 
society. To-day and To-morrow, by Henry 
Ford (Doubleday-Page, $3.50), reveals what the 
author thinks about business, his hospitals, his 
aeroplanes, his fifty allied products in the Ford 
establishments, his collection of antiques, and 
his philosophy. Fathers of the Revolution, by 
Philip Guedalla (920, Putnam, $3.50), gives 
impressions of men who, one way or another, 
were responsible for the independence of the 
United States. Makers of Freedom, by Sher- 
wood Eddy (920, Doran, $1.50), contains bio- 
graphical sketches of William Lloyd Garrison, 
Booker T. Washington, St. Francis of Assisi, 
Martin Luther, John Wesley, J. Keir Hardie, 
Susan B. Anthony, and Woodrow Wilson. And 
in the new series of English Men of Letters we 
have two new volumes, George Meredith, by J. 
B. Priestley (Macmillan, $1.25), and Walt 
Whitman, by John Bailey (Macmillan, $1.25). 

Anatole Ae adds to his list of works 


“Under the Rose” (848, Dodd-Mead, $2.50), 


which consists, for the most part, of dialogues 
on such subjects as the existence of God, war, 
love, old age, and sex-modesty. This volume is 
companioned by Conversations with Anatole 
France, by Nicolas Ségur (848, Dodd-Mead. 
$2.50). Stephen B. Leacock has a new volume 
of humorous papers, entitled Winnowed Wis. 
dom (817, Dodd-Mead, $2), dealing with the 
follies and foibles of 1925-6. In W. R. Inge’s 
Lay Thoughts of a Dean (824, Putnam, $2.50). 
the well-known Dean of St. Paul’s, London. 
gives his views on various literary, political, 
social, and religious topics. Kipling and His 
Soldiers, by Patrick Braybrooke (823, Lippin- 
cott, $2.50), is a study of Kipling’s portrayal 
of the British soldier in prose and verse. Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps’s As I Like It, Third Series 
(818, Scribner, $2), is a further batch of opin- 
ions on letters, life, and art, selected from the 
author’s special department in Scribner's 
Magazine. 

The Shanghai Gesture, by John Colton (822. 
Boni and Liveright, $2), gives the text of the 
play now running in New York City, with an 
introduction by John D. Williams. 

Asia, by Herbert H. Gowen (950, Little- 
Brown, $3.50), is subtitled A short history, 
from the earliest times to the present day. It 
is an Atlantic Monthly Press publication. In 
Gilbert Rodney’s What’s Wrong with China? 
(951, Stekes, $4), the author, who has spent 
fifteen years in China, handles his subject with 
assurance. 

In The Threat of Leisure, by George Barton 
Cutten (331, Yale Univ. Pr., $2), the President 
of Colgate University contends that underwork 
is a greater menace to the nation than overwork. 

Jesus the Nazarene, Myth or History? by 
Maurice Goguel (232, Appleton, $3), is an his- 
torical study of the life of Jesus, by a profes- 
sor in the University of Paris. 

The Adventurous Bowmen, by Saxton Pope 
(799, Putnam, $2.50), tells how the author, with 
a friend (both expert archers), spent a year 
hunting in Africa without the aid of firearms, 
and actually secured a goodly number of lions. 

Three new fiction-titles are worth considering. 
The Silver Spoon, by John Galsworthy (Scrib- 
ner, $2), centers about a duel between Fleur 
Forsyte, of Forsyte Saga fame, and Marjorie 
Ferrar, who “lives dangerously.” Eden Phill- 
potts Circe’s Island and The Girl and the Farm 
(Macmillan, $2.50), contains two new stories of 
the ancient-lands-and-times sort. Last of all, 
there is a new E. Phillips Oppenheim story. 
entitled Prodigals of Monte Carlo (Little 


Brown, $2.) 
Brooklyn Public Library 


N. E. A. Library Department 


AN informal and very profitable round table 
meeting, arranged by Ada F. Liveright in 
the unavoidable absence of Willis H. Kerr of 
Pomona College, Clermont, Calif., was held on 
July 1, at the Pedagogical Library of the Phila- 
delphia Board of Public Education, of which 
Miss Liveright is librarian. 

Half a dozen short talks and animated discus- 
sion filled a three-hour session with a varied 
program dealing with problems of the normal, 
high, evening and residential school, with Mrs. 
Elizabeth Lodor Merchant of the English De- 
partment, William Penn High School, in the 
chair. 

Elizabeth B. Gendell, librarian of the Phila- 
delphia Normal School, gave original sugges- 
tions for visual material correlating with courses 
of instruction in normal and practice schools. 
Theodora K. Blodget, librarian of the German- 
town High School, reported on an exhaustive 
study on the reading of students in the school 
with which she is connected. Her title, “The 
Underworld of High School Literature,” is de- 
plorably apt. Meta Schmidt, librarian of the 
William Penn High School, in a frank and 
searching study of faculty co-operation con- 
cluded that a helpful spirit on the part of 
teachers is to be valued even more highly than 
a beautiful library and fine equipment, Mildred 
Pope, librarian of Girard College, took for her 
subject the library problems peculiar to a resi- 
dential school, and was delightful as always. 
Mary Mooney, director of texts, School Libraries 
and Visual Education of San Francisco, con- 
tributed much to the general discussion which 
followed. The school library as affected by the 
Dalton Plan, was the contribution of Mary P. 
Farr, South Philadelphia High School for Girls; 
and Pennsylvania’s School Library Program was 
outlined by Adeline B. Zachert, director of 
school libraries, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Pennsylvania. 


American Library Institute 
Ts American Library Institute met at the 
Lake Placid Club, Friday and Saturday, June 
25-26, to discuss the following topics: 

Friday evening (public session): President’s 
address: “Wanted, a Napoleon,” Arthur E. Bost- 
wick; “Co-operation Among Libraries, on the 
Basis of Subjects,” Richard H. Johnston; “Libra- 
ries as Publishers and Promoters of Scholar- 
ship,” Victor H. Paltsits; “The Decipherment of 
Greek Papyri (notes and experiences) ,” Henry 
B. Van Hoesen.* 


*Dr. Van Hoesen’s interesting paper with its valu- 
able illustrations is too extensive to print in the Jour- 
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Saturday afternoon (closed session): “The 
Future of the Institute, Disintegration or Decapi- 
tation?” Mary E. Ahern; “Affiliation with the 
A, L. A.?” Ernest C. Richardson; “Shall We 
Carry on?”; general discussion. 

Dr. Bostwick’s paper pointed out the fact that 
library science, like military science, needs 
greater leaders than those trained only in tac- 
tics. Napoleons, strategists, are born, not made; 
and rise above and are independent of the 
formal schools of tactics. In fact the formality 
of school discipline precludes any training of 
strategists. On the other hand, born strategists 
may be “wasted on the desert air” and pass thru 
life “mute and inglorious” because of lack of 
opportunities to develop their original talents. 
We cannot produce strategists but we should de- 
velop them by encouragement—encouragement 
in discussion and even in experimentation of 
nine hundred and ninety-nine impracticable 
ideas, for the sake of the one great piece of 
strategy which may emerge. 

In the discussion, Dr. Richardson remarked: 
“I have forgotten what happened to Napoleon 
after his military business. Did he retire to 
Placid?” Dr. Bostwick replied that at least 
our only library Napoleon had done so. Miss 
Ahern said that opportunity was often lost thru 
failure to give it serious attention and study. 
Dr. Richardson replied that Dr. Bostwick had 
pointed out our only way—that we should give 
opportunity for variation and select the favor- 
able variation. Dr. Van Hoesen quoted Presi- 
dent Bostwick’s recent address to the New York 
Library Association, to the effect that school 
policies are changing, in that more attention is 
given to the individual, and added that colleges 
and graduate schools are growing more and 
more liberal toward the individual’s selection 
of courses, or even of research in lieu of courses. 
The matter will lie more or less with the A. L. A. 
training board and the new graduate schools of 
librarianship. Mr. Strohm in reply to Miss 
Ahern’s question as to the danger of general ac- 
ceptance of formalistic standards, expressed the 
opinion that librarians are showing a spirit of 
independence and interrogation as never before, 
and that we must know the rules of tactics if 
only to break them—to rise above them. Dr. 
Bostwick concluded the discussion with the 
statement that he was not to be construed as 
attacking our public libraries but merely as 
pointing out a deficiency in strategy—we are en- 
couraging good subordinates but are not sufh- 
ciently encouraging the initiative by which good 
leaders are developed. 


NAL nor does it lend itself to abridgment or summary. 
J 
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As Mr. Johnston’s paper had failed to arrive 
in time for presentation at the meeting, the topic 
was discussed informally by Messrs. Richardson 
and Shearer. Dr. Richardson outlined the scope 
and purpose of a list of collections on special 
subjects which he is about to publish; Dr. 
Shearer described the investigation of local his- 
torical collections which has been going on for 
some time under the auspices of the New York 
Library Association and the New York Histori- 
cal Association and which will probably be com- 
pleted and published within the coming year. 

In Mr. Paltsits’ absence, his paper was read 
by Dr. Richardson. This paper pointed out a 
field for library publications similar to the 
learned series published by many universities, 
and gave illustrations of the kinds of material 
in libraries which should engage the researches 
of specialists, whether members of the library 
staff or other scholars engaged for the particular 
work. He recalled an article by Dr. Dewey 
proposing a “faculty library,” which should 
consist of “a company of men, each an authority 
in his own field.” This paper is printed in full 
in this present number of the LisraRy JOURNAL. 

In the discussion, Mr. Dewey expressed his 
belief in the idea now as well as twenty years 
ago. Apropos of the reference made by Mr. 
Paltsits to Dr. Billings’ departmental organiza- 
tion of the New York Public Library, Dr. 
Williamson spoke of his own experience in or- 
ganizing the Economics Division, Miss Ahern 
called attention to the publications of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska concerning the industrial 
activities carried on in the state, including bibli- 
ographies, and thus tending to cultivate a more 
thoughtful type of people in all walks of life. 
In answer to Mr. Strohm’s question as to where 
is there material for the staff of such a “faculty 
library,” Dr. Dewey suggested that there were 
men now engaged in teaching whose tastes would 
lead them to welcome such openings. Dr. 
Williamson, on the other hand, mentioned the 
necessary library routine work as a feature 
likely to disappoint such scholars. Dr. Shearer, 
at Dr. Bostwick’s request, told some of the diff 
culties which caused the Newberry Library to 
abandon the departmental organization which 
Dr. Poole had attempted to develop—mentioning 
various handicaps of physical, financial and per- 
sonnel conditions. Mr. Strohm remarked that 
high cost is a reason why we should attempt 
such developments—we must pay for good 
things. Dr. Ibbotson mentioned the John Ry- 
lands library as another example of the type 
under discussion. 

THE FUTURE OF THE INSTITUTE 

At the closed session, Saturday afternoon, the 

minutes of 1924 and financial statements cover- 
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ing the years 1922 to date were approved. The 
secretary read memorandum reports on the rev- 
ords and publications of the Institute. On mo. 
tion by Dr. Hill it was resolved that the Secre- 
tary be authorized to dispose of useless corre- 
spondence, bills, and the like, now on file. 

On motion by Dr. Hill it was resolved that the 
Secretary be authorized to request the American 
Library Association to accept the deposit of all 
over three copies each of the Institute publica- 
tions, for distribution. 

On motion by Dr. Dewey it was resolved that 
the American Library Association be further re- 
quested to establish a clearing house for publi- 
cations of allied and affiliated organizations, 

Papers regarding the future work and organ- 
ization of the Institute were read by Miss Ahern 
and Dr. Richardson. On motion of Dr. Hill it 
was resolved that the Institute should go on with 
no change in organization and policy. 

The Secretary read a memorandum suggestion 
as to the eventual publication of summary re- 
ports of proceedings which had not yet been 
published, and a suggestion as to possible 
method of publication in the future. 

The Secretary was directed to express to the 
Lake Placid Club and to the New York Library 
Association the thanks of the Institute for their 
hospitality and assistance in the arrangement of 
the meetings. 

The Institute meeting was then adjourned to 
re-convene immediately as the Institute Board. 
Members of the Board present were the Presi- 
dent and Secretary ex-officio, Dr. Richardson and 
Miss Ahern. Dr. Hill, Dr. Dewey, and Mr. 
Strohm were invited to sit with the Board to dis- 
cuss the matter of elections to membership in the 
Institute and in the Institute Board, which had 
been omitted in 1924-25. 

The Secretary reported that the terms of three 
members of the Board had expired and that one 
more would expire at the end of 1926; that the 
present membership of the Institute consisted o! 
sixty-nine, of which nineteen would expire in 
1926, and of which twenty-five were in arrears in 
payment of dues. The Secretary was directed to 
send out as soon as possible requests for nomi- 
nations to fill vacancies in Institute and Institute 
Board, and bills to all fellows now in arrears of 
dues. 

At Dr. Dewey’s suggestion it was voted that 
the President be asked to consult with the Presi- 
dent of the American Library Association 
regarding the desirability of a dinner and brief 
business session of the Institute during the 
A. L. A, meetings in Atlantic City, October 4-9. 


Henry B. Van Hoesen, Secretary. 
Princeton University Library. 
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Minnesota Library Association 
ARELY have the members of the Minnesota 
Library Association listened to a more 
stimulating address than that of Mary Ellen 
Chase at the recent annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation in Itasca State Park. From her experi- 
ence as teacher of English at the State University 
and as book reviewer, she warned us of the effect 
of mediocre books on the minds of children and 
of some of the other dangers in the wealth of 
reading matter for young people today. Miss 
Chase pleaded for fewer books and those of a 
greater cultural and spiritual value, and with 
less emphasis on material success. She espe- 
cially emphasized such books as Stevenson’s, 
Padraic Colum’s Homer, “An Iceland Fisher- 
man,” “Moby Dick,” “Lorna Doone,” and “The 
Cloister and the Hearth.” 

The meeting opened with Harriet Long’s 
unique county play, “Why Not?” given by the 
Lake Region Library Club, in which the cast, 
from their seats in the audience, presented argu- 
ments for and against county libraries. 

Friday morning was devoted to a book meet- 
ing, and an unusually interesting program on 
juvenile and adult books of the year was given. 
In the Small Libraries Round Table, there was 
general interest in the problem of weeding out 
the library, The library shelves must be attrac- 
tive if the librarian hopes to make friends for 
her library, and so she must be courageous, and 
dispose of worn-out popular books, out-of-date 
scientific books, books poorly bound or printed, 
and because of the expense of binding and lack 
of storage space, she must forego binding many 
magazines or newspapers. 

At the business meeting, a resolution of in- 
terest to all libraries in the state was adopted, 
stating that it was the sense of the association 
that the need for the introduction of library 
courses in the University of Minnesota should 
be urgently presented to the university author- 
ities. The Minnesota Library Association stands 
ready to co-operate with the University in any 
practicable scheme for raising funds. 

A special session was given over to the Com- 
mittee on Library Extension. Clarence B. Lester. 
chairman of the A.L.A. Committee on Library 
Extension, spoke of the work of his committee 
in surveying the library field, and its recommen- 
dations to the A.L.A. He pointed out that about 
half of the people of the United States have no 
local libraries, but that the problem is a rural 
one, rather than a city library problem. The 
county has been found to be the best unit for 
rural areas. (Minnesota has nine county libra- 
ries and 160 public libraries, and only five towns 
with a population of 2500 or more have no 
public libraries.) The work being done by 
state library agencies is still needed until these 
larger agencies can be developed. The commit- 
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tee recommends to the A.L.A. field agency work 
in the states not served, and very wide publicity, 
study and compilation of library laws, and co- 
operation with state agencies. 

The officers elected for the coming year were 
Harriet Wood, president; Grace Stevens, first 
vice-president; Mrs. Bertleson, second vice-presi- 
dent; and Adelaide Rood, secretary and treas- 
urer, 

Abridged from the report of 

Abra Fay, Acting Secretary. 


New Hampshire Library Association 
HE 37th annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Library Association, was held in 
Littleton, June 7th and 8th, with an attendance 
of 119, with a dinner at Thayer’s Hotel; after 
which Miss M. Lucina Saxton presented the 
report of the scholarship committee and Mrs. 
Charles F. D. Belden presented the certificates of 
recognition to Hilda M. Sawyer of Hinsdale 
(with honorable mention to Mrs. Ethel E. At- 
wood, of Center Sandwich), and Miss Carrie W. 
Byington, of Exeter. Those receiving the awards 
attended the meeting as guests of the association. 
Miss Fernald of Portsmouth, followed with 
“Fact and Fiction, a Record of Private Pensive- 
ness,” delightful verses and comments on libra- 
rians and their ways, with such titles as “The 
Perversities of Alphabetic Arrangement,” “The 
Red Book,” and “On Choosing a Novel.” Mr. 
Goodrich, of Dartmouth then read “The Lost 
First Folio” and Masefield’s “West Wind.” 

Reports of the neighborhood meetings show 
that the state has been almost completely re- 
organized. Three meetings have been held dur- 
ing the year and others are planned for the 
summer. This work has been in charge of the 
second vice-president, Miss Winifred Tuttle, and 
the results are very encouraging. 

“Human Nature at the Desk” was contributed 
by Miss Agnes Norton, and a demonstration of 
the Toronto method of book mending by Miss 
Sara Patterson, of Gaylord brothers. Miss Grace 
Blanchard exhibited the new Map of the State 
of New Hampshire designed by Elizabeth Shurt- 
leff and Helen F. McMillan, a map of the litera- 
ary history of the state. 

Mr. Charles Belden spoke the second after- 
noon on the A. L. A., and in the evening 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher gave an interesting talk 
on the methods of authorship. She read her 
story “The Bedquilt” from “Hillsboro People” 
and described the sources of its inspiration and 
how it was written. Mr. J. Randolph Coolidge 
told of the reading to adults which he has been 
conducting at the Center Sandwich Library. The 
meetings are very informal with attendance of 
from eight to fifty. His programs consist of 
seven or eight numbers, which vary from the 
purely practical to Bacon’s essays and Artemus 
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Ward. A discussion of new books brought the 


meeting to a close. 

Officers elected: President, Winifred Tuttle, 
Manchester City Library; vice-presidents, Na- 
thaniel L. Goodrich, Dartmouth College Library, 
and Mrs. Lillian Wadleigh, Meredith; secretary, 
Helen Grant Cushing, University of New Hamp- 
shire Library; treasurer, Helen C. Clarke, 
Public Library, Concord. 

HeLen Grant CusHInc, Secretary. 


California Library Association 

A’ the thirty-first annual meeting held by the 

California Library Association at Long 
Beach, June 3rd to 5th, President Theodora R. 
Brewitt, librarian of the Long Beach Public 
Library, presented a worthwhile program, stress- 
ing the newer trends and ideals in library serv- 
ice, and commemorating the close of a half 
century of modern library development. In her 
presidential address, entitled “Today and To- 
morrow,” she said in part: “The demand for 
book service has increased more rapidly than 
public support. This seems to indicate that one 
of our most important problems is taat of ob- 
taining more adequate financial support. The 
popularization of libraries has involved a great 
change in the relations of the schools to books 
and libraries. I believe that the public library 
will need to make more extensive adjustments to 
this change in the future. It needs constant 
watchfulness to see that there is supplementing, 
rather than overlapping, that opportunities to do 
co-operative work are utilized, and that each 
agency does the work it is best fitted to do re- 
gardless of any other consideration.” Mrs. 
Brewitt also discussed the problems of training 
and improving library personnel, book selection 
as influenced by rapidly changing concepts of 
existence, the “humanizing of knowledge” move- 
ment, and the immediate subject of adult educa- 
tion. 
Committee reports showed a healthy activity 
along all lines. The membership committee, of 
which Gretchen Flower is chairman, reported 
that a survey by counties had been made. In 
respect to professional workers the membership 
has at present almost reached the maximum to 
be expected; the present membership is 1372 
individuals and 78 libraries. The committee on 
co-operation with the Pacific Northwest Library 
Association, Helen Kennedy, chairman, reported 
that they had arranged for President M. H. 
Douglass, of the P.N.L.A., to attend the C.L.A. 
meeting, and that the C.L.A. was definitely 
pledged to a joint meeting with the P.N.L.A., 
in the territory of the latter organization, during 
1927. The Certification committee, Mabel R. 
Gillis, chairman, reported a very active year. 
The renaming of the certificates granted had re- 
sulted in increased interest in certification; the 
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First Grade had been changed to a Special Ex- 
ecutive certificate, and the Second Grade had 
been renamed General Professional. (.L.A. 
certificates will hereafter be required for pro- 
motion and salary increases in the Los Angeles 
County Free Library. The Seamen’s Library 
committee, Caroline Wenzel, chairman, reported 
that thousands of books had been collected dur- 
ing the year for distribution to the men of the 
merchant marine. The salaries committee, 
Everett R. Perry, chairman, reported that all 
trustees and supervisors of the state had been 
sent a copy of the minimum salaries schedule 
adopted by the Eureka meeting of the C.L.A., 
together with a letter from the President urging 
their careful consideration. 

Three excellent addresses were presented at 
the second general session. Constantine 
Panunzio, author of “The Soul of an Imni- 
grant,” spoke on “The Library—a Center of 
Enlightenment,” presenting adult education 
from the standpoint of the foreign-born. Leta 
Adams, of the Cleveland Public Library, de- 
scribed the many adult educational activities of 
her institution, and Althea Warren, first assistant 
in the Los Angeles Public Library, read a most 
interesting paper by Juana Manrique de Lara, 
director of the government library system of 
Mexico, on two types of libraries in Mexico, 
showing that while the Mexican library system 
has encountered difficulties, a bright future 
awaits it now. 

“Fifty Years After,’ at the third general 
session, was a summary and hopeful forecast by 
State Librarian Milton J. Ferguson. C. E. 
Graves, librarian of the Humboldt State 
Teachers College at Arcata, outlined his course 


- in elective reading, —s that if students are 


allowed to read attractive editions of good books, 
amid pleasant, home-like surroundings, they will 
do an unlimited amount of thoughtful reading. 
Early American printers and publishers were 
discussed by H. Irving Way, lover of rare and 
beautiful books, who illustrated his talk with ex- 
hibits from his private library. President M. 
H. Douglass, of the P.N.L.A., brought greetings 
from his organization, outlined its methods of 
working and invited all to attend the joint meet- 
ing of the two associations in 1927. 

The tone of the fourth general session was 
distinctly literary and may well be considered 
one of the highlights in a program filled with 
happy occasions. Helen E. Haines, of Los 
Angeles, speaking on “Books and the Day’s 
Work,” and Gertrude Darlow, also of Los 
Angeles, speaking on “Some Recent Verse,” 
aroused their listeners to a renewed love for 
literature as the most potent panacea for the 
cares of daily life. 

W. L. Stephens, superintendent of the Long 
Beach Public Schools, at the fifth general ses- 
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sion, delighted the librarians by his cordial 
appreciation of their work. Mrs. E. Fletcher 
Scott, editor of the Los Angeles Parent-Teacher 
Journal, speaking on the news stand magazine 
problem, told of the work of her organization in 
suppressing magazines unfit for children’s read- 
ing. Ella Young, Irish poetess, discussed “Irish 
Writers | Have Known,” giving charming per- 
sonal glimpses of contemporary Irish authors, 
especially A. E., Standish O’Grady and Yeats. 

The round tables were well attended and well 

programed. Catalogers met under the direction 
of Jeanne F, Johnson, of the Los Angeles County 
Free Library. Here there was no set program, 
but informal discussions of current cataloging 
problems made a very helpful session. Clara 
Josselyn, of Los Angeles, arranged the program 
for the children’s librarians. Mrs. Gladys Case, 
of Los Angeles, read a paper on principles of 
book selection for children’s rooms; Louis Hoff- 
man, Field Scout executive of Los Angeles, dis- 
cussed reading as a community enterprise; Mrs. 
Grace Moon, of Pasadena, spoke of children’s 
books from the standpoint of an author; and 
Mrs. Anne Massey, of Los Angeles, told of her 
work in creating self-standards in reading among 
boys and girls. The Reference Round Table 
was in charge of Irma Walker, of Long Beach. 
Eudora Garoutte, of the California State Library, 
outlined the special service given in making 
Californiana available to research workers; the 
psychology of approach to the reference patron 
was discussed by Susan Ott and Laura Cooley, of 
Los Angeles, stressing respectively those who 
know and those who don’t know; and Susan T. 
Smith, Sacramento City librarian, outlined some 
of her effective methods of giving publicity to 
reference service. The book buying Round 
Table, led by C. B. Joeckel of Berkeley, dis- 
cussed book budgets and practical editions of 
standard works and secondhand book buying, 
with papers by Albert Read of Los Angeles, 
Mrs, Bess Yates of Long Beach, and Robert Rea 
of San Francisco. Work with intermediates was 
handled under the direction of Mrs. Anna-Marie 
Hook of Los Angeles. The school poirit of view 
on the youth of today was given by Vierling 
Kersey, assistant superintendent of the Los 
Angeles Public Schools, and the mother’s view- 
point was presented by Mrs. Everett R. Perry of 
Los Angeles. Helen Iredell, who has charge of 
the work with intermediates in the Long Beach 
Public Library, told of the various factors in 
co-operation of the school and the library in 
serving intermediates, and Rhoda Williams of 
Los Angeles, discussed the past, present and 
future of intermediate work. 

The Municipal Libraries Section, Mary Boyn- 
ton, of Santa Paula, President, had a very help- 
ful session. Ethel Carroll, of Oxnard, spoke 
on community service; Mrs. Nancy Vaughan, of 
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Los Angeles, discussed help for the business 
man; Mrs. Faith Hyers, of Los Angeles, and 
Mrs. Elbert Wing, of Three Rivers, outlined 
recent developments in publicity methods; and 
Gertrude Darlow, of Los Angeles, and Nora 
Hacker, of Long Beach, gave helpful ideas on 
direct work with the reader. The Trustees Sec- 
tion met under the leadership of Mrs. J. Wells 
Smith, of Los Angeles, and outlined plans for 
the coming year. 

The establishment of a radio service to be 
maintained by the voluntary co-operation of in- 
terested libraries under the direction of a com- 
mittee of three appointed by the President, and 
the authorization of the appointment of a com- 
mittee of seven to consider the need of the con- 
tinued maintenance of two accredited library 
schools in California, were important matters 
considered at the last general session, as well 
as the election of Mrs. Brewitt as delegate to 
the sesquicentennial meeting of the American 
Library Association. 

The exhibits, planned by a committee headed 
by Willis Kerr, of Pomona College Library, 
were carefully linked to the A.L.A. exhibit plan, 
and were happily designed to enable the libra- 
rians to work out similar exhibits in their 
respective communities. Special cars took the 
members into Los Angeles to inspect the new 
building of the Los Angeles Public Library, and 
numerous other informal visits were made to 
nearby institutions, The annual Jinks party, 
which has become traditional with the California 
Library Association, took the form of a Spanish- 
American dinner, where Spanish costumes, Span- 
ish favors and Spanish music and decorations 
carried the members back to the days of early 
California; after-dinner talks by Charles F. 
Lummis and Captain Gilbert Frankau and others 
added to the enjoyment of the guests, as well as 
the informal stunts presented in the ballroom of 
the hotel after the dinner. 

The members are eagerly looking forward to 
the joint meeting with the librarians of the great 
Pacific Northwest. The newly elected officers, 
chosen to arrange and direct this important de- 
velopment in library work on the Pacific coast, 
consist of: President, Milton J. Ferguson, State 
Librarian; vice-president, Mrs. Frances B. Linn, 
Librarian of the Santa Barbara Public Library; 
and secretary-treasurer, Hazel G. Gibson, Sacra- 
mento County Free Library. 

Haze. G. Gipson, Secretary. 


California County Librarians 
ALIFORNIA County Librarians met at Long- 
Beach June 2nd to discuss county matters 
and then held joint sessions with the California 
Library Association June 3rd to 5th. State 
Librarian Milton J. Ferguson, ex-officio chair- 
man of the county group, spoke to the county 
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workers on Fortifications, and Margaret Living- 
ston, Orange County Librarian, gave a vision 
of county libraries ten years hence. Ellen 
Frink, of Siskiyou County, attacked a very per- 
tinent problem when she spoke of the latest ex- 
periment in the disposal of school texts. County 
libraries, supplying supplementary reading to 
thousands of public school districts, are annually 
confronted with the problem of utilizing books 
which have passed from favor in the eyes of 
local school authorities, but which are per- 
fectly good for circulation. Miss Frink has 
worked out a system of the exchange of these 
books, and the sending of those no longer usable 
to the Seamen’s Institute for the merchant 
marine and to the penal institutions of the state. 
Many new branch library buildings have been 
completed during the year just past, and the 
librarians under whose direction these have been 
built responded to the call to describe them; 
Contra Costa, Kern, Los Angeles, Merced, San 
Bernardino, Santa Clara and Yolo counties have 
heen active along this line, and their respective 
librarians gave interesting bits of news about 
their new branches. Beulah Mumm, reference 
librarian at the California State Library, spoke 
on requesting material from the State Library, 
and led a discussion of methods of making the 
service more co-operative. 


Pacific Northwest Library 
Association 


ENERAL sessions, round tables, porch con- 
ferences and mountain climbing were mixed 
in proper proportions to make the seventeenth 
annual conference of the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association, at Big Four Inn, Washing- 
ton, June 14 to 17, a huge success. About one 
hundred and fifty delegates attended from 
British Columbia, Oregon and Washington. 

As his presidential address Mr. M. H. 
Douglass, University of Oregon librarian, gave 
an interesting account of the work of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association, whose conference he 
had just attended, and announced the decision 
of the California Library Association to hold a 
joint meeting in the Northwest with the P. N. 
L. A. in 1927. 

A forecast of the recommendations to be 
made by the A. L. A. Commission on the Library 
and Adult Education, was given by Judson T. 
Jennings, of Seattle who is chairman of the 
Commission. Sydney B. Mitchell, associate li- 
brarian of the University of California, gave the 
principal address of the conference on training 
for librarianship. 

County library service was the general topic 
of one session, led by Miss Cornelia Marvin, 
Oregon State Librarian. Other Oregon libra- 
rians told of the development of county libra- 
ries in that State. 
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The book symposium, always a_ popular 
feature with the P. N. L. A., was arranged by 
Miss Mabel Ashley, Librarian at Everett. Miss 
Margaret Hargrave’s review of books on moun- 
taineering and outdoor life seemed especially 
appropriate at this mountain resort meeting. 

That the northwestern states and provinces 
have interesting library histories was proved in 
papers by Charles W. Smith, who covered Wash- 
ington, Miss Mirpah Blair, Oregon, and John 
Forsyth, British Columbia. 

A request that the A. L. A. provide annotated. 
up-to-date bibliographies on various subjects 
was the result of Mrs. Virginia C. Bacon’s ad- 
dress on her work as reader’s adviser in Port- 
land. It was thought that these bibliographies 
would be invaluable in making individual read- 
ing courses. 

A climb to Glacier Basin in the Cascades. 
snow-ball fights in the mountain snow-fields, and 
a stunt night enlivened the Conference. 

Officers for 1927 are: President, Anne M. 
Mulheron, Portland; vice-president, Ralph 
Munn of Seattle, and Margaret Clay of Victoria: 
secretary, Constance Ewing, Portland; and treas- 
urer, Effie L. Chapman, Seattle. 
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WANTED: AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 
OF THE A.L.A. 
To the Editor of the Liprary JourNAL: 

A few days ago I received a copy of “The 
Ontario Library Association: An Historical 
Sketch,” prepared by Mr, E. A. Hardy who 
served as secretary of the Association from its 
organization in 1900 until 1925; as treasurer 
from 1914-1925; and as president in 1925-26. 

It is a good piece of work and reflects credit 
upon the compiler as well as upon the Associa- 
tion. The historical sketch of libraries is fol- 
lowed by the minutes of the Association telling 
the story year by year in considerable detail. 
Programs and lists of officers for each year are 
given and thus is provided a “permanent record 
of the growth, the activities and personnel of 
the Ontario Library Association,” for a period 
of twenty-five years. 

Naturally the work of Mr. Hardy was a labor 
of love, and it could have been done in no other 
way as the mere matter of digging up records 
for twenty-five years past could not be paid for 
in money. 

We take our hats off to Mr. Hardy and the 
Ontario Library Association and beg to suggest 
that a similar labor of love be performed for 
the American Library Association. 

This is respectfully referred to the attention 
of the Executive Board of the A. L. A. 

Frank P. Hitt, Chief Librarian, 
Brooklyn Public Library 


William Avery Barras, who since his gradua- 
tion from Princeton in 1914 has been head of 
the English department of the Peddie High 
School at Hightstown, N. J., and since 1921 
director of the “Quiet Hour Book-letter” groups 
became educational director of the Detroit 
Public Library on July 1. This unusual oppor- 
tunity for making contacts between the library 
and its public is outlined on page 628. 


Adaline Bernstein, 1918 Western Reserve of 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, is a recent 
addition to the staff of the American Library in 
Paris. Miss Bernstein has been with the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh since 1912, and has 
been librarian of the South Side Branch since 
1924. 


Bertha Florence Blackburn, 192] Illinois, has 
resigned from the charge of orders and acces- 
sions at the University of Southern California 
Library at Los Angeles, and is at present attend- 
ing the summer session of the University of 
California. 


Sarah R. Corcoran, 1921-22 New York State, 
who has been assisting temporarily at Wheaton 
College Library, has been appointed cataloger 
at the Michigan State Library, Lansing. 


Miriam S. Draper, 1895 Pratt, has resigned 
as librarian of the Brooklyn Children’s Museum, 
after more than twenty-six years of continuous 
service. This museum is said to be the first 
children’s museum in the world, having been 
opened in December 1899. Immediately after- 
wards, the Library was started, and has been 
steadily developed. The revised edition of 
“Some Nature Books for Mothers and Children” 
published in July 1924 has been widely dis- 
tributed. 


Matthew S. Dudgeon, librarian of the Mil- 
waukee Public Library and member of the 
American Library Association Commission on 
the Library and Adult Education, has been 
elected president of the Milwaukee City Club. 


Bessie L. Eldridge, 1917-18 New York State, 
former librarian of the State Normal School at 
Oswego, N. Y., has been appointed instructor at 
the Library School of Syracuse University. 


Mary I. Hamer, 1924-25 New York State, who 
has been cataloging at the Iowa Masonic 
Library, Cedar Rapids, went to the Cossitt 
Library, Memphis, Tenn., June Ist, as general 
assistant. 

Louise G. Hinsdale, for sixteen years the li- 
brarian of the East Orange (N. J.) Public 
Library has resigned in order to spend some 
months in rest and travel. She expects to go 
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abroad in the late summer, and upon her return 
to resume active work in some other field. She 
is succeeded by Miss Adeline T. Davidson, 1923 
N. Y. P. L., who for several years was assistant 
librarian there. She has been for some years 
the librarian of the Duluth (Minn.) Public Li- 
brary, and last year’s president of the Minnesota 
Library Association. Miss Davidson will return 
to East Orange on September Ist. 


John A. Lapp of Chicago, who was formerly 
engaged in legislative reference work at Madi- 
son, Wis., and legislative reference librarian of 
Indiana, a managing editor of Special Libraries, 
and organizer of the Public Affairs Information 
Service, was elected president of the National 
Conference of Social Work at the 53rd meeting 
of the Conference at Cleveland in June. Mr. 
Lapp is the author of a number of books widely 
used in the schools: “Learning to Earn,” “Our 
America,” “The American Citizen,” “Economics 
and the Community,” and “Practical Social Sci- 
ence,” and others; and was a member of the 
Federal Commission on Vocational Education 
appointed by President Wilson which proposed 
the Smith-Hughes Act and was the draftsman 
of that measure. 


Grover C. Maclin, 1923 Pratt, at present in 
the technical department of the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library, appointed head of the technology 
department of the Public Library at Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


Charles E. Rush, librarian, and Amy E. Win- 
slow, chief of the publications and technical 
department of the Indianapolis Public Library, 
have given us an unusual “librarian’s” book in 
“Modern Aladdins and their Magic,” telling 
concisely in about a hundred clear illustrated 
stories much of “the science of things about 
us.” From one exciting chapter to another one 
rushes to find out how the wasp taught us to 
make paper, how fish and insects make ink, how 


- great-grandmother lighted her home, and how 


mother nature uses her paint pot underground, 
and what may be “the most valuable teeth in 
the world,” “the queen of gems” and “the tears 
of the Heliades.” “The stories have even to an 
adult mind, the fascination of well-written nar- 
rative,” says Meredith Nicholson rightly in his 
introduction, and probably child and adult alike 
will have but one quarrel with the authors, 
namely that the book is not big enough—a fault 
easily remedied in the next edition which may 
give the etymology of graphite and manuscript 
and a score of other words as it does for pen 
and will enlarge a little on “proper qualities” 
and things “artistic” and a “certain very clever 
invention.” If the book becomes too large to 
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handle comfortably doubtless the publishers can 
be prevailed upon to issue it in two volumes. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Co. 318 p., illus. 
$1.50.) 


Recent appointments have been made for the 
staff of the Tyrrell Public Library at Beaumont, 
Texas, now being organized: Martha Ann Kend- 
rick, 1916 Atlanta, who is to be first assistant, 
has been librarian Hawk’s Free Library, Griflin, 
Ga., and branch librarian at the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Atlanta since 1918; Mamie Ruth Camp, 
a graduate University of Texas Library of Sci- 
ence Department in 1922, and since then cata- 
loger of Agricultural & Mechanical College of 
Texas, is to be cataloger; and Pearle Burr, who 
has been assistant at the University of Nebraska 
and Lincoln City Library and children’s libra- 
rian, Lincoln City Library, will be children’s 
librarian. 

The placements of the Class of 1926 of the 
School of Library Science of Western Reserve 
University are as follows: Cora M. Beatty, li- 
brarian, College of Liberal Arts, University of 
Louisville; Zella R. Emert, branch assistant, 
Buffalo Public Library; Helen D. Fraser, cata- 
loger, Kalamazoo Public Library; Miriam 
Grosh, cataloger, Hayes Memorial Library, Fre- 
mont, Ohio; Willa M. Kempher, branch libra- 
rian, Cleveland Heights (Ohio) Public Library; 
Mary C. McCarthy, first assistant, circulating 
department, Toledo Public Library; Helen H. 
Million, assistant, Des Moines Public Library; 
Freda Silver, cataloger, Evansville Public Li- 
brary; Veldren M. Smith, reference librarian, 
Lima (Ohio) Public Library; Charlotte F. J. 
Van der Veer, assistant, Cleveland Museum of 
Art Library; Alma M. Wagner, assistant, Cleve- 
land Heights Public Library. The following are 
to be on the staff of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, in branch libraries, school libraries, or 
departments of the Main Library—several were 
or. leave of absence from the library: Helen L. 
Arnott, Hope Bidwell, Marie C. Corrigan, 
Camille Datel, Williamina Elmer, Dorothy For- 
rest, Alice J. Foster, Margaret D. Gould, Hen- 


rietta Herz, Nellie F. Jennings, Anna M. Kramer, ° 


Martha O. Leslie, Idell C. Richards, Marian 
Rozanski, Dorothy W. Tener, Margaret F. Ter- 
williger. 

Students in the Senior Course in Library 
Work with Children, combined with work in the 
Cleveland Public Library, are placed as fol- 
lows: Helen V. Aldrich, Providence Public Li- 
brary; Ella M. Bahn, Detroit Public Library; 
Vera C. Chappell, Halle’s Book Shop; Jean 
Childs, East Cleveland Public Library; Irene 
Van Horne, Detroit Public Library. In the 
Cleveland Public Library children’s rooms or 
school libraries the following are placed: Emily 
L, Alford, Dorothy Berryman, Alice A. Davitt, 
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Lois C. Fannin, Harriett C. Gustafson, Martha 
L. McCandless, Elizabeth B. Meyers, Florence 
W. Rodgers. Mrs. E. D. Koehl, Margaret Reed 
and Margaret B. Doolittle join the staff of the 
Cuyahoga County Library. Alicia Malvido is to 
be in the foreign division of the Cleveland 
Public Library. Emilie W. Réd returns to Oslo, 
Norway. Zella M. Hayes of the General Course 
will return next year for the Senior Course in 
Library Work with Children. 

In the Junior course in Library Work with 
Children the positions are: Leone Furtney, 
Minneapolis Public Library; Ruth Louwerse, 
Evanston Public Library; Ann Willson, Seattle 
Public Library; Leila M. Stickles, Mason City, 
(Iowa), Public Library; and in the Cleveland 
Public Library: Helen B. Mix, Virginia K. 
Wilkin, Dorothy J. Proseus. 

Appointments of members of the Class of 
1926 of the University of California Department 
of Library Science have been made as follows: 

Evelyn M. Barr, University of California Li- 
brary; Orpha E. Cummings, Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library; Ella E. Davlin, University of 
California Library; Pauline E. Dikeman, Los 
Angeles Public Library; Helen E, Dinsmore, 
Palo Alto Public Library; Marian L. Forsyth, 
Library of the Southern Branch, University of 
California, Los Angeles; Hilda M. Gray, Li- 
brary of the Southern Branch, University of 
California, Los Angeles; Gertrude A. Hargrave, 
University of California Library; Miriam D. 
Howard, Berkeley Public Library; Sylvia M. 
Hyde, Library of the University Farm, Davis; 
Ruby M. Kerr, San Francisco Public Schools, 
Department of Texts and Libraries; Louise H. 
McLaren, University of California Library: 
Amy L. May, Stanislaus County Library, Mo- 
desto; Edane F. Rowell, Medical School Li- 
brary, University of California; Elizabeth 
Rutan, Sacramento High School Library; Lou- 
ise B. Wheeler, Nevada Historical Society 
Library, Reno. 


Members of the University of Washington 
Library School Class of 1926 have received ap- 
pointments as follows: Susan Abbott, substitute 
work for the summer, Seattle (Wash.) Public 
Library; Zoa E. Connolly, reference, University 
of Washington Library; Hazel Fairservice, circu- 
lation, Seattle; Laura A. Foltz, reference, 
Tacoma (Wash.) Public Library; Marion E. 
Geist, circulation, Seattle; Bertha Goodman, 
circulation, St. Johns Branch, Portland, Ore.; 
Roxie Hall, school and loan department, Ven- 
tura County Library, Ventura, Calif.; Ruth Hill, 
children’s department, Seattle; Edna M. Jarboe, 
catalog department, Washington State College, 
Pullman; Mabel M. Lanning, University of 
British Columbia Library, Vancouver, B. C.; 
R. J. Lanning, University of British Columbia 
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Library; Mrs. Marjorie Lewis, art and technol- 
ogy department, Seattle; Florence McMeekin, 
circulation division, University of Washington 
Library; Alice E. McQuaid, substitute work for 
the summer, Seattle; Marie Malmgren, catalog 
department, Oregon Agricultural College, Cor- 
vallis; Jean M. Miller, University of Alberta 
Library, Edmonton, Alberta; Mrs. Ida Mutch, 
order division, University of Washington 
Library; Dorothy Pierce, children’s department, 
Seattle; Gladys Plemon, children’s librarian, 
Ventura (Calif.) Public Library; Rose Robin- 
son, circulation department, Oregon Agricul- 
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tural College; Mildred Shreck, head of Circula- 
tion, Ventura; Anne Smith, catalog department, 
Boise (Idaho) Public Library; E. Dagny Spor- 
seen, circulation division, University of Wash- 
ington Library; Margaret Stapleton, circulation, 
Tacoma; Kathryn Stith, circulation, Seattle; 
Elise G. Taylor, reference, Victoria (B. C.) Pub- 
lic Library; Evangeline B. Turnbull, catalog 
division, University of Washington Library; 
Ellen L. Walsh, circulation, Everett (Wash. ) 
Public Library; Ruth H. Weeding, Nashwauk 
School Library, Nashwauk, Minn.; Mabel White, 
catalog department, Tacoma. 


In the Library World 


Massachusetts 

yu other schools have been providing 

headline news, Simmons College School 
of Library Science history in 1925-26 has been 
quite uneventful. The most exciting fact has 
been the largest registration in our history, 
necessitating the division of all classes into two 
sections. Over fifty women received the S.B. 
on June 14, and prospects for 1926-27 are for 
an equal enrolment. 

One feature which made for peace was that 
the instructing staff of 1924-25 remained in- 
tact: Miss Donnelly, Miss Hyde, Miss Blunt as 
full time professors, and Miss Knapp a comet 
visible in April. The staff was strengthened 
for 1925-26 by the addition of Miss Burgess. 
We hope soon to announce an important ap- 
pointment, which will further the development 
of programs in library work for children, and 
in school libraries. An elective in story telling 
was over subscribed and will now be made a 
permanent feature of the curriculum. 

This school has always been fortunate in 
being connected with an educational institution 
which for twenty-five years has been convinced 
that a library school is as important as any 
other department of higher education and has 
insisted upon a foundation of academic college 
work for the library science superstructure to be 
built upon. In rank and salaries of instructors, 
and appropriation for equipment, we have been 
treated as generously as the College funds per- 
mitted, quite as well as any other part of the 
College, and have compared favorably with 
other library schools in these respects. 

There is one imperative need now which the 
governing powers would supply if they were 
able; a building for the library and the library 
school, to furnish the proper milieu for educat- 
ing men and women for the library profession. 


June Ricwarpson Donne tty, Director. 


New York 


EVEN hundred libraries, 400 study clubs, 

800 high schools, and 8,000 elementary 
schools are in effect branches of the New York 
State Library, entitled to draw upon its re- 
sources, without cost or undue formality, for 
books not locally available, James I. Wyer 
points out in the twenty-first annual report of 
the Education Department of the University of 
the State of New York. Nearly eighty thousand 
volumes were lent thruout New York State in 
the school year ending July 31, 1924. There 
were 503,410 bound volumes in the library then, 
compared with 100,000 in 1912 when the Edu- 
cation Building at Albany was first occupied. 
The library staff is the same, altho it should 
be increased by ten or twelve persons. The 
average personnel turnover in the ten years from 
1914 has been thirty per cent. 

Of the 1922 libraries shipped during the 
year from the Library Extension Division 1,326 
went to schools, 100 to free libraries, 228 to 
study clubs, 114 to community groups, 132 to 
other organizations and 92 to individuals. In 
1924 an edition of 4,000 copies was necessary 
to meet the demand for New York Libraries, 
the quarterly library publication. 


Pennsylvania 


_ school year closed too late for a note 
on the year at the Carnegie Library School 
to appear with other library school notes in 
the June 15 JournaL. Commencement on June 
17 marked the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
School. In 1901 the class numbered thirteen, 
this year a class of forty-six was graduated. 
Twenty-five years have seen the school grow 
from a small training cless organized to meet 
the needs of the children’s department of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh to a separate 
department of the Carnegie Institute, sending its 
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graduates to positions of responsibility in 
various parts of this country and abroad. 

In connection with the special anniversary 
exercises a reception was given at the College 
Club, at which Frances Jenkins Olcott, the first 
principal of the school, was guest of honor and 
students and alumnae had the pleasure of meet- 
ing her informally. Director John H. Leete 
presided at the graduating exercises, and George 
H. Locke of Toronto made the commencement 
address. Samuel Harden Church, president of 
the Institute spoke on School, its past and its 
future, and messages from Edwin H. Anderson 
and Harrison Craver, former directors, and 
Sarah C. N. Bogle, formerly principal, were 
read. Seventy-five dollars was presented to the 
school as a contribution to the Student Loan 
Fund by the Class of 1926, and announcement 
was also made of an anonymous contribution of 
twenty-five dollars to the Nina C. Brotherton 
Scholarship Fund. The Alumnae Association in 
commemoration of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
of, the School announced the gift of a sum of 
money to be used either as a graduate fellow- 
ship or an undergraduate scholarship. Fifteen 
hundred dollars has already been pledged by 
alumnae. Diplomas were granted to twenty- 
eight graduating from the Course in Library 
Work with Children, nine from the course in 
work with schools, and nine from the general 
course. 

The year shows continued progress. The en- 
rollment was the largest it has ever been. At the 
beginning of the year the faculty was strength- 
ened by two new members and a fine corps of 
special lecturers were secured, 

Michigan 

(THE Detroit Public Library established a new 

position at the first of this month, that of 
Educational Director of the Library, the position 
to call for educational qualifications and rec- 
ognition generally obtaining in the academic 
world in measuring the chair of an assistant 
professorship. William Avery Barras, a Prince- 
ton graduate who has had public and university 
library experience, has been appointed. 

The position will afford the incumbent con- 
siderable independence and initiative and he 
will be free from administrative concerns. His 
duties will involve standards of book selection 
and book criticism, expert advice on systematic 
reading, making contact with groups and all ele- 

.ments contributing toward the cultural life of 
the community, co-operating with active repre- 
sentatives of liberal expressions of community 
life—music, the arts, adult education; in short, 
a promoter of the intelligent use of books, with 
little concern about the mere circulation of 
books. 
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Michigan 

A’: ER three years of administration of the 
three libraries of Saginaw, consolidated in 
1923, John S. Cleavinger has obtained leave of 
absence to join the faculty of the new Columbia 
University School of Library Service. He will 
conduct courses on principles and methods of 
selecting books for different types of libraries. 
the history of books and libraries, methods of 
teaching the use of books and libraries, and an 
elective course on public library administration. 
Mr, Cleavinger was formerly the head of the 
Jackson (Mich.) Public Library, and went 
directly to Saginaw from four years on the 
faculty of the University of Illinois Library 
School. The task he successfully accomplished 
was to weld three separate organizations—two 
school district libraries and the Hoyt Reference 
Library—into one unified system of library 
service. Miss Beatrice Prall, assistant librarian. 

will be acting librarian during the year. 


Ontario 
ie has been a prosperous year for the Toronto 


Public Library in the educational sense of 
the word, says George H. Locke in the forty- 
second annual report of the library. Taking 
no account of the use of books in the Reference 
Library or in the Municipal Reference Library. 
where one-third of the library’s work is done, 
the use measured by books circulated was 
2,145,250. To relieve the congestion at the 
College Street Circulating Library Mr. Locke 
recommends that, inasmuch as the present Ref- 
erence Library building was a gift to the city, 
there be appropriated for a new Circulating 
Library and the John Ross Robertson Historical 
Collection a sum equal to that expended on the 
original building in 1906, or $260,000. Book 
buying in 1925 was curtailed by the City Coun- 
cil’s action in striking $15,300 from the library 
estimates. Toronto will be the scene of the 1927 
conference of the American Library Association. 


Italy 


HE budget for the Italian state libraries is 

to be raised 2,100,000 lire to about 6,000.- 
000 lire. Also there is to be a section of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction dealing with li- 
braries, and Professor Luigi Schiaparelli (Pale- 
ografist) of the University at Florence is to head 
a new school for librarians and archivists to 
be established at Florence. The state is to give 
30,000 lire a year to the venture... . 

“The work of libraries in current popular 
education also needs to be studied in the 
school.”—Letter from James G. Hodgson, libra- 
rian of the International Institute of Agriculture 


to the A. L. A., May 27, 1926. 
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A STUDY COURSE IN 
MUSIC UNDERSTANDING 


First Year 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC 
By PROF. KARL W. GEHRKENS 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
Second Year 


FROM SONG TO SYMPHONY 
A Manual of Music Appreciation 
By PROF. DANIEL GREGORY MASON 
Columbia University, New York City 
Third Year 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
By DR. EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY 
Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio 
Price each $1.50 net 
Fourth Year (In press) 


EPOCHS IN MUSICAL PROGRESS 
A Manual of Music History 
By PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
ADOPTED BY 
The National Federation of Music Clubs 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


178-179 Tremont St., Boston 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 East 34th St., 


New York 
Order of your local dealer 


| PRICE (postpaid) 


The Last Word ! 


The BLUE PRINT TEXT BOOK of 
SIGN & SHOW CARD LETTERING 


by Chas. L. H. Wagner 
LIBRARIANS 


We will send 
this Book to YOU 
on Approval 


It is the most note- 
worthy book on this sub- 
ject ever published. Gives 
clear and concise instruc- 
tion. 

Of great assistance to 
your many readers in 
their work, studies and in 
lettering and preparing 
signs and show cards of 
all descriptions, Also 
hardy in the Library. 

Written in a_ simple, 
logical and non-technical 
manner by a_ master 
craftsman of over 30 
years practical experi- 
ence in the Sign Arts 
field. 


PUBLISHED BY 
"WAGNER SCHOOL OF SIGN ARTS 


147 Columbus Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SIGN- 


SHOW CARD 
LELITRING 


Size 9 in. x 12% in. 
124 Pages, 72 Full 
Page Plates 


Dept. 22 


Oxford Books a 


THE DIARY OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON: THE REVEREND 
JAMES WOODFORDE 


Edited by John Beresford 
Volumes I and II. Each $4.25 

Parson Woodforde takes his place beside Pepys and 
Evelyn, as revealed in this journal with undoubted 
charm. 

In the second volume the extracts are almost continu- 
ous ard show us the daily life of the Woodfordes through 
the years 1782 to 1787. The first volume (published in 
1924) is from 1758 to 1781. 


LETTERS FROM WILLIAM 
BLAKE TO THOMAS BUTTS 


1800-1803. (Limited Edition) 
$8.50 


Reproductions of ten letters written by Blake, “with 
a charm and freedom he seldom allowed himself.” to 
Butts. The volume includes a receipted bill in Blake's 
autograph. 


Oxford University Press 


American Branch 
35 West 32nd Street New York City 


JHE UNIVERSAL INDIAN 
SIGN LANGUAGE 


of the Plains Indians of 
North America 
together with 
a dictionary of synonyms covering the 
basic words represented 
also 
a codification of pictographic word sym- 


bols of the Ojibwa and Sioux Nations 
by WILLIAM TOMKINS 


The only publication in print today containing 
the exclusive Indian Sign Language, and the 
only codification of American Indian pictographic 
word symbols ever devised. 


80 pages, 620 illustrations, Library edition 
bound in buckram, price Two Dollars, postpaid. 


Published by 


WILLIAM TOMKINS 
San Diego, California 
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Current Literature and Bibliography 


The 1926 Library School number of the St. 
Louis Public Library Monthly Bulletin is “Mis- 
souri: A Bibliography,” being a selected and in- 
terestingly annotated list of material in the 
Library on a wide range of topics. 


The extensive list of references in the New 
York Public Library on Provengal literature 
and language including the local history of 
Southern France, compiled by Daniel Carl 
Haskell and published in that Library’s Bulletin 
June-December, 1921 and January-April and 
June-December 1922, has been issued as a re- 
print. 884 p. $3. 

A reprint reissue of the “List of Books on the 
History of Science,” published January, 1911, by 
the John Crerar Library, has been found neces- 
sary, and the work, done by the Typon and Ty- 
pary Press, 237 Lafayette Street, New York City, 
by the TRP process is very reasonable in cost, 
writes Dr. Clement W. Andrews, the librarian. 
This list, prepared by Dr. Aksel G. S. Josephson, 
until a few years ago chief cataloger of the 
Crerar Library, is still the best bibliography on 
the subject and there is a standing demand 
for it. 

A third enlarged edition of “Cataloging for 
Small Libraries” by Theresa Hitchler, superin- 
tendent of cataloging at the Brooklyn Public 
Library has been published by G. E. Stechert 
and Co. of New York. (316 p. $2 net). A 
three-page preface states that no changes have 
been made in the text since the revised edition 
of 1915 published by the A.L.A., except in 
the chapter on “Arrangement” where new ma- 
terial necessitates the addition of thirty pages 
(numbered 269-i to 269-xxx) and the re-arrange- 
ment of several other pages, and the preface 
sets forth brightly the reasons for these further 
suggestions. 

At the 1923 Southern New England Library 
Conference at Providence and at the Illinois 
Library Association’s Bloomington conference 
in the following year many librarians made the 
acquaintance of “Exit Miss Lizzie Cox,” a bib- 
liotherapeutic tragedy in one act by Anne Morris 
Boyd, assistant professor of library economy at 
the University of Illinois. The printing of the 
playlet by the H. W. Wilson Company makes 
readily available to other library groups who 
“once in a while . . . have a very human and 
laudable desire for a bit of professional ‘fun’ ” 
a little work which has been enthusiastically 
received. (29 p. 50c.) 

“Courses of Study in Library Science, being 
the assistants guide to librarianship,” by Regi- 
nald G. Williams, deputy librarian of the Bol- 


ton (Lancs.) Public Libraries, appears in a sec- 


ond and enlarged edition from the Central Press. 
Bolton. (New York: R. R. Bowker Co. 199 p, 
$2.25). The courses are planned mainly for 
assistants aiming to make themselves more efhi- 
cient in the technical side of their profession 
or preparing for professional certificates. Each 
lesson consists of a brief introduction, a com- 
prehensive reading list and a set of questions 
on the subject of the lesson, and there is a test 
examination at the end of each “course”—prac- 
tical bibliography, book selection, classification, 
cataloging, etc.—which enables the student to 
see that he has properly covered the ground. 

A second edition, revised and enlarged, of the 
“List of Subject Headings for Small Libraries,” 
edited by Minnie Earl Sears, comes from the 
H. W. Wilson Company. (New York. June 
1926. 415 p. $2.75). The main difference be- 
tween this and the edition of 1923 is the inclu- 
sion of the see also references omitted from the 
first edition, a change made largely at the re- 
quest of teachers using the list as a text book 
in teaching subject headings. The addition of 
many new subject headings to bring the list up 
to date, the inclusion of a few older subjects, 
more explanatory notes to define the scope of 
certain subjects and a few changes to bring the 
list more nearly into ling with the Library of 
Congress form are the other changes which will 
add to the value of this work, especially in view 
of the facts that the A.L.A. “List of Subject 
Headings” is to be discontinued, and that the 
Library of Congress printed cards are now being 


_used in so many of the smaller libraries. 


Somewhat flimsy in appearance when judged 
by American standards, but serious and service- 
able in matter is the Bulletin of the Chinese 
Library Association, four numbers of which 
have so far reached us. For the translation of 
the table of contents of three numbers we are 
indebted to Dr. T. C. Tai, librarian of the Tsing 
Hua College Library at Peking. 

Vou. 1, No. 1 
Preamble for the formation of the C. L. A. 
Establishment of the C. L. A. 


Constitution and by-laws of the C. L. A. 
Regulations governing the executive board of the 
CLA 


Rules concerning the formation of a library at the 
A. Headquarters. 

Cc. L. A. news. 

Book Reviews 

Appendix:—1l. detailed proposal for establishing 
modern public libraries in China submitted to the 


China Foundation. 2. Liang Chi-Chao’s Address. 
Vor. 1, No. 2 
Regulations governing C. L. A. committees. 
Lists of the committees and their members. 
Dr. Bostwick’s first report. 
C. L. A. news. 
Book Reviews 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
CATALOGUES 


561: Books on Costumes. 
562: Incunabula. 

564: Oriental Art. 

565: Orientalia. 

566: Periodicals. 


In preparation: 
567: History of Art 


These Catalogues will be sent free of charge 
on application. 


KARL W. HIERSEMANN 
Dealer in Fine and Rare Books 


JUST Published 


ACHIEVEMENT 


How It Is Won 


Articles by 40 Leaders in World 
Affairs 


Introduction by Will H. Hays 


President, Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, Inc. 
Some of the Contributors: 
Andrew W. Mellon David Belasco 
Dwight F. Davis John Hays Hammond 
Elbert H. Gary Zane Grey 
Charles M. Schwab Gen. Henry T. Allen 
Admiral E. W. Eberle Dr. J. Morton Howell 
James E. Watson Rupert Hughes 
Edward W. Bok Elmer Ellsworth Brown 
Dr. John H. Finley Hudson Maxim 
Arthur Capper Samuel Rea 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke Ed. Howe 
Dr. John J. Tigert Albert Bigelow Paine 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Hamlin Garland 
Dr. David Starr Jordan 
“Compared with most books on its theme the little 
volume is notably varied and interesting and is less 
arid and more worth while than most of them. Each 


contribution is prefaced by a portrait and biography 
of its author.’’"—-N. Y. Times. 


One Dollar 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL PRESS 


National Association 


Revised Pages of 


CURRENT VOLUME A 
of the 


NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA OF 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


128 Pages of new or revised biographies, 
twenty new portraits and a revised per- 
sonal and topical index have been sent to 
all subscribers FREE OF CHARGE, 
bringing the information up to 1926. 

The usefulness and value of this revision 
service, keeping the volume always up to 
date, is incontestable. 


HAS YOUR REFERENCE DEPART- 
MENT THIS VALUABLE VOLUME? 


JAMES T. WHITE & CO. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 


Be 


LEIPZIG KOENIGSTRASSE 29] | 
Announcement Ready Now— 


CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS AND 
GRADED GUIDE TO SUP- 
PLEMENTARY READING 


1926-1927 


A carefully revised selection of the text 
books most in demand for use in public 
and private schools, church schools, 
teachers’ training schools, colleges, uni- 
versities and libraries. 


Also an additional section devoted to 
about 2000 supplementary readers, se- 
lected by recognized authorities in edu- 
cation, graded, classified and alphabet- 
ized by title, many of the books briefly 
described. 


Send for your copy. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 


55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At 12th St. 


| 
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Appendix:—Description of the Compendium of the 
Chinese Imperial Catalog in 12,000 manuscript folio 


volumes. 
Vot. 1, No. 3 


Dr. Bostwick’s second report. 

A selected booklist of library professional books. 
A statistical table of Chinese libraries. 

C. L. A. news. 

Dr. Melvil Dewey’s letter. 

Book Reviews 
Appendix:—Proposals for library development ap- 

proved by the Library Section of the Chinese Na- 

tional Association for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion. 

The second volume in the “Books of Good- 
will” series published by the National Council 
for the Prevention of War (532 Seventeenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 151 p. 75e.) 
is “Across Borderlines” compiled by Florence 
Brewer Boeckel to help those interested in 
bringing before young people “the contributions 
made by different countries. to the advancement 
of civilization, the common origin of us all, and 
also our common destiny. . . .” Subjects for 
essays and discussions are suggested, and a list 
of books includes a selection on life in different 
countries, one on “adventure in everyday life,” 
on modern war, etc. The first volume in the 
series “Through the Gateway” suggested stories, 
poems, pageants, games, songs, etc., helpful in 
Goodwill Day celebrations and good for other 
days, too. 

An unusual and attractive arrangement char- 
acterizes the selected list of books from the 
many fields of elementary science compiled by 
Hanor A. Webb of the George Peabody College 
for Teachers for his paper on “The High-School 
Science Library” in the Peabody Journal of 
Education vy. 3, no. 2, September 1925 and a 
supplementary contribution “The High School 
Library for 1925” in the May number of that 
Journal (v. 3, no. 6). A double classification 
brings together books according to science top- 
ics in an order corresponding to a distinctly 
seasonable arrangement—-“people are more 
keenly interested in the weather during the 
winter months; weather calls attention to itself 

. in the late winter,” etc.—and according to 
prices under each branch. Thus, to serve the 
library with a definite amount to spend the list, 
which is divided into seven sections each group 
totaling a certain round sum in price, indicates 
the entire group of books recommended to a 
library with only twenty-five or fifty or a hun- 
dred dollars to spend, and so on for two hun- 
dred and fifty, five hundred, a thousand or 
over a thousand dollars. In the small lists, 
especially the $25 and $50 groups great care has 
been taken to avoid duplication; also the price 
of an individual book has been a minor con- 
sideration, some fairly expensive books being 
included in a low-cost list in an effort to secure 
for early purchase the best books in the most 
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important fields of science and to preserve 2 
balance between the various fields. 

Every effort has been made to keep the lis: 
up to date, works published prior to 1910 being 
rigidly excluded, as are books not now in print: 
current prices are quoted and the exact present 
address of the publisher is given. 

Both of these lists are available in stiff pape: 
covered reprints from the office of the Peabod, 
Journal of Education, Nashville, Tenn., the firs! 
named for twenty-five cents and the supplemen- 
tary list for ten cents. 


A Union Medical Catolog 


UNION catalog of medical literature con- 

taining, when completed, more than eight 
million entries, from which complete or partial! 
bibliographies could be furnished to inquirers 
by photostat was suggested by Nathan Van Pat- 
ten, librarian of Queen’s University, in a paper 
read at the twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Medical Library Association held at Ann Arbor. 
Mich., in June. A temporary union-catalog 
of limited scope could be prepared within 
a comparatively short time by cutting up and 
mounting upon standard cards entries from the 
Index Medicus, Surgeon-General’s Catalog, and 
similar publications. These could be combined 
with the printed cards of the Library of Con- 
gress, John Crerar Library, and others. Such 
a temporary union catalog would serve as a 
basis for the preparation of printed cards for 
the permanent one. The expense involved in 
making such a catalog would approximate 
$650,000, Mr. Van Patten estimates. Once 
completed it might be self-supporting. It is 


- possible that publishers of medical books and 


journals might be willing to supply copies of 
their publications for cataloging and to meet 
the expense of such work. The expense involved 
in the case of a book would not exceed sixty 
cents and for a single issue of a journal con- 
taining ten original contributions $2. 

If the central organization should be located 
at one of the larger medical libraries, the ex- 
pense of housing it might be in part if not 
entirely compensated for by turning over to the 
library the books and journals received for 
cataloging. Duplicates of the union catalog 
could be located at important centers of medical 
research and contiguous to large medical 
libraries. 

A condensed entry should appear on the back 
of each catalog card in the upper left corner. 
When an inquiry is received the cards in the 
union catalog pertinent to the subject would be 
removed. The cards would be spread out in 
their proper sequence in about seven columns of 
thirty cards each, only the printed portion of 
each card being exposed, on the bed of a photo- 
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A NEW LIST 


“HIGH SPOTS” IN FALL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


We have carefully checked the Publishers’ Fall Announcements and listed those books 
in Fiction, Juvenile and General which seemed to us of particular promise. 


Lists Sent On Request! 
THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY, Booksellers and Bookbinders 
Myrick Building Springfield, Mass. 


If Books Could Be Better Any Book of Any Publisher 
Bound We Would Do It In Any Binding 


NEW “STUDIO” ANNOUNCEMENTS — ORDER NOW 


ALPHONSE LEGROS 
(No. 9 of Modern Masters of Etching Series) 5/— net. Just published. 


EDMUND BLAMPIED | 
(No. 10 of Modern Masters of Etching Series) 5/— net. Just published. _ 
THE HIGHWAY AND ITS VEHICLES—Introduction by Hilaire Belloc. 

With Numerous Illustrations (24 in colours). Limited Edition. £3 3/— net. Now Ready. 

CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF BRANGWYN’S ETCHINGS—By William Gaunt. 
(Over 300 Illustrations) £2 2/— net. Ready next September. 
ORDER FROM ANY BOOK SELLER OR DIRECT FROM | 
B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, Limited, 4 Trafalgar Square, London, W. C. 2 | 
or NEW YORK AGENCY, 21 Pearl Street 


JOHNSTON 


THE e 
sounston Library Magazine Holders 
HOLDER This type of Cover is the most successful and well known 


Magazine Holder for Reading Rooms and Libraries 


Strongly and firmly built, they withstand 
the wear of long and continued usage. 


Made in all sizes and styles of binding. Write for Catalog 


William G. Johnston Company 2m }139 Ridge Avenue 


J] 


LEADERSHIP: QUALITY: CHIVERS: | 


For half a century CHIVERS name has signified LEADERSHIP and 
QUALITY in Library Book Binding. 
The LEADERSHIP is maintained by applying individual binding methods 
to books composed of diverse papers. 
The QUALITY by the use of the BEST materials, an efficient staff, and | 
constant vigilance. | 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
126 Nassau Street Brooklyn, New York 
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stat machine or similar device, having a capacity 
of 17x22 inches. In this way it would be pos- 
sible to reproduce the essential information 
contained upon 210 cards at one operation. Only 
ten exposures would be necessary to reproduce 
a bibliography of over 2,000 entries. The con- 
densed entry also includes a code mark for 
its identification. The inquirer selects the ref- 
erences important to his purpose from the bib- 
liography submitted to him and uses this code 
word for transmitting his request for transcripts 
made by the photostat or for abstracts or trans- 
lations, to the central organization. It should 
be possible to make a copy of 200 references 
at a cost not exceeding 75 cents. 

The preparation of analytics for some of the 
more important journals and serials is a most 
desirable project which is now within the range 
of medical libraries and might if well done be 
utilized later in any larger scheme. Such jour- 
nals as British Medical Journal, Lancet, Edin- 
burgh Medical Journal, Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Deutsche Medizinische 
Wochenschrift, Nederlandsche Tijdschrift voor 
Geneeskunde, Journal de Chirurgie, Archivio di 
Patalogia e Clinica Medica could be currently 
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Soviet Cataloging 


ENTRALIZATION of cataloging and stand- 
ardization of library methods and library 
equipment thruout the Soviet Union is the 
large task undertaken by the Central Catalog- 
ing Bureau which was set up a year ago in Mos. 
cow by the Commissariat of Education. The first 
aim of the Bureau is to furnish all Russian lib- 
raries with a complete printed card catalog, bu! 
it is at present confining itself to the new books 
as they are issued. The output for January ex- 
ceeded a thousand cards, and the institution 
expects in the near future to be in a position 
to take care of the entire mass of current litera- 
ture. As the catalogers work with advance copies 
of forthcoming publications, cards are ready for 
distribution almost simultaneously with the ap- 
pearance of the books on the market. 

Besides the usual bibliographical information. 
including the price of the volume and the size 
of the edition, every card offers a concise sum- 
mary of the contents of the book, and classifies 
it according to the group of readers for which 
it is suitable. The classification is as follows: 
For barely literate readers; very easy book; easy 


Ppidapx, AH., 


KOBKa H WITAMMOBKAa. [loco6ue ona mactepos KBa- 


nucuuupos. pabouux.—M. H3n. ra3. 1925, 80 crp. 
60 kon. 6-Ka lpennpua- 
tHe"). 15.000. 9k3. 

III. [Yro takoe KOBKa, MaTepHan KOBKH, 
neyeH FOpHoOB, Nama, Temnepatypp!. Ocanka, 
CBapka, BbiCANKa BbITAKKA B KOBKe. Pa6bota HHCTpyMeHTOB 
KOBKH: pe3ua, NapoBoro mMonoOTA, CoBpemeHHoro npecca. 
B 4epTexkaMH CpenHeii 
j. 
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A SAMPLE CARD, STANDARD SIZE 


analyzed and printed cards prepared for use in 
the catalogs of medical libraries. The catalog- 
ing and printing of analytics for journal articles 
should not exceed 85 cents an entry in an edi- 
tion of 100. The average journal appearing 
monthly could be analyzed and printed cards 
in an edition of 100 prepared for less than $75 
a year. These cards might readily be distributed 
thru a clearing house operated by the Medical 
Library Association in connection with its dis- 
tribution of duplicate journals. 


book; not so difficult; fairly difficult; for trained 
readers; for well-trained readers; for specialists. 
The cards also bear a decimal index and a Cut- 
ter number. The format is that adopted by the 
International Bibliographical Institute and geh- 
eral in American libraries, namely 714 by 121. 
centimeters. To spread information on its work 
and facilitate the ordering of cards, the Bureau 
issues a bi-monthly bulletin, which is chiefly 
made up of lists of catalog titles. 
A. YARMOLINSKY. 
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Lansing, agenocord +(p. Mich. 


BOOK-SELLERS LIBRARY BOOK-BINDERS 


Instead of writing to scores of publishers for your new books, send your 
complete list to us. We re-sew and re-enforce all new books so they never 
need re-binding. Orders filled promptly. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
“Our Binding Outwears the Book” 


ENGLISH PIGSKIN 


TO LIBRARIANS: 


Importing our own selected Pigskin direct from England enables us to give our cus- 
tomers the benefit thereof. 


Therefore you will be able to obtain your one-half leather books bound in Imported 
Pigskin at our regular one-half leather prices. 


All material used by us is selected under our own supervision. Ask for Price List. 


WM. H. RADEMAEKERS & SON CO. 
LIBRARY BINDERS NEWARK. N. J. 


Established in 1864 


B. F. STEVENS AND BROWN, -imitep 
4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Library, Literary and Fine Art Agents for the Principal 
American Universities, Public Libraries and Private Collectors. 


BOOKS (OLD AND NEW), MANUSCRIPTS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, PICTURES, DRAWINGS, 
ETCHINGS, ETC., BOUGHT AND SEARCHED FOR. COMMISSIONS EXECUTED. 
PERIODICALS SENT TO AND FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 

NEW YORK AGENCY—2: PEARL STREET. 


what the Librarian of an important Club wrote us recently 
regarding our UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE BINDER 


“July 15, 192g. 

“Some five years ago you furnished the Library of the Unt- 
versity Club with a set of your patent Universal Magazine Binders 
for periodicals. They have proven so very satisfactory that I am 
enclosing an order for another batch. 

“Our present set has had very hard usage and has fulfilled all 
our expectations, but they have to be replaced as they are badly 
worn. 

“I do not hesitate to say that your Binders are the only ones 
that can ‘stand the racket’ of Club misuse. I would not have any 
other in use, even if I could buy them for a cent a car load.” 


The UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE BINDER 


is made by 
The H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc., SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 
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Library Opportunities 


Vo Charge Is Made to Subscribers for the Insertion of Notices in This Departmen: 


POSITIONS OFFERED 

Children’s librarian; as first assistant in public 
library in a delightful college town of 15,000 popula- 
tion. Excellent working collection of children’s b -cks 
with which to develop appreciation of the best books, 
Apply Librarian, Public Library, Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington. 

The United States Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces the following open competitive examination: 
Junior Librarian, $1,860; Library Assistant, $1,680; 
Junior Library Assistant, $1,500; 
sistant, $1,320; Minor Library Assistant, 
Library Aid, $900. 

Applications for these positions must be on file at 
Washington, D. C., not later than July 24. The date 
for assembling of competitors will be statet on the 
admission cards sent applicants after the close of re- 
ceipt of applications. 

The examinations are to fill vacancies in the De- 
partmental Service, Washington, D. C., and in posi- 
tions requiring similar qualifications. 

The entrance salaries are shown, After the proba- 
tional period required by the civil service act and 
advancement in pay without material change in duties 
may be made to higher rates within. the pay range for 
the grade, up to a maximum of $2,400 a year for 
junior librarian, $2,040 a year for library assistant, 
$1.860 a year for junior library assistant, $1,680 a 
year for under library assistant, $1,500 a year for 
= library assistant. and $1,260 a year for library 
aic 

At the present time men are especially desined for 
these positions. 

Full information and application blanks may be ob- 
tained from the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., or the secretary of the 
Board of U. S. Civil-Service Examiners at the post 
office or customhouse in any city. 

Wanted, August 1, in large city in the Middle West, 
librarians for new high school branches, serving school 
and public. College, library school and experience re- 
quired. Salary $2000-$2100. W. T. 13. 

Wanted a trained librarian to organize a library in 
Martinsburg, West Virginia. Probably eight months’ 
work. Salary $150 a month. Apply stating creden- 
tials to Mary L. Titcomb, Washington County Free 
Library, Hagerstown, Maryland. 

Assistant librarian in large senior high school in 
Rocky Mountain region. Applicant must present a col- 
lege degree and one year of accredited library training. 
Salaries from $1,350 to $1,800 according to library or 
teaching experience. R. M. 13. 


POSITIONS WANTED 

Library school graduate having five years’ experi- 
ence in various phases of library work desires position 
in any department of library. C. S. 13. 

Assistant, experienced in cataloging anid research 
and knowing Russian, French a German as well as 
English, wants position. S. N. 

Librarian, college and library ous graduate, with 
four years’ experience as an assistant in public library, 
two years assistant cataloger in college library, wants 
position in East. M. S. 13. 

Librarian, college and library school graduate, with 
four years’ experience as an assistant in a_ public 


Under Library As- 
$1,150; and 


library and two years as assistant cataloger in colleg: 
library, wants position in East. U. P 

Young man, university graduate, having studied mod. 
ern philology. art and history, commerce and library 
science in universities of different countries, speak in: 
English, French, German, Italian, Russian and know- 
ing Spanish, desires position as a reference and re- 
search worker in large university library offering ade. 
quate salary and a future. Two years’ experience as 
cataloger in two large libraries in the Eastern states, 
13. 


Trained librarian, experienced in every phase o! 
work, desires position, preferably in the East. L. i. 13. 
Wanted by a university and library school graduate, 
with experience in college, university and public libra- 
ries and in high school teaching, a position as libra- 
rian of a college or high school library. S. S. 13. 
Wanted by a university and library school graduate, 
with experience in college, university and public libra- 
ries and in high school teaching, a position as libra- 
rian off a college or high school liprary. >. 5. 13. 
Young man with two years of graduate work and 
four years’ library experience desires position as col- 
lege fibrarian and part time instructor in English. 


Salary $2,000. W. S. 13. 


Publications Received 


American Child Health Association and the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. Report of the Health 
Section of the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations; held at Edinburgh, Scotland, July 21-24. 
1925. New York: American Child Health Association 
and Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 158p. 

Broadhurst, Thomas W. Evangeline. New York: 
Samuel French, 1926. (Standard Library ed.) 

Currie, Carleton H. Whither goest thou? New 
York, Samuel French, 1926, 35c. 

Ford, Harry Pringle. The deacon and the office. Rev. 
ed. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1926. 27p. 

Goodhue, Willis Maxwell. Hello Bill. New York: 
Samuel French, 1926. 50c. 

Harper, Wilhelmina. Fillmore folk tales. Selected 
for young folks by Wilhelmina Harper from Parker 
Fillmore’s “Mighty Mikko” and “The Laughing 
Prince.” Illustrations and decorations by Jay Van 
Everen. New York: Harcourt, Braace & Co., 1926. 
222p. 

Heyward, Dorothy. Love in a cupboard. New York: 
Samuel French, 1925. 30c. No. 542. 

Saddler, Harry Dean. The Outsider. 
Samuel French, 1926. 30c. No. 549. 

Sadler, Mrs. Elizabeth Hatcher. The Bloom of 
Monticello. Richmond: Whittet and Shepperson. 20). 
il. 

Serl, Emma. Everyday doings at home. A courtesy 
reader. il. by Harry E. Wood. New York: Silver. 
Burdett & Co., 1926. 128p. 


J. Walter Thompson Go., comp. Population and its 
distribution. New York: J. Walter Thompson (o. 
1926. 371p. 4th ed. 


Watson, Walter A. Notes on Southside Virginia. 
Ed. by Mrs. Walter A. Watson under the direction of 
Wilmer L. Hall. Richmond: Bulletin of Virginia State 
Library. 346p. 


New York: 
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New Illustrated Edition of The Book Section of the 


HEIDI Exposition of and white, and _ five 

By Johanna Spyri Decorative Arts; colored — (the 

Translated by MABEL ABBOTT; Ninety Illus- 2 Rook Exhibi latter printed in Ber- 
trations In Color by VIOLET MOORE HIGGINS The German Book Eshibit | lin, Laipsig, Munich 


sta 4 at Columbia University; and Vienna) 
LIBRARY BINDING—LARGE TYPE Notes gathered by 


The Preferred Library Book Theodore Wesley Koch. Price: Two dollars 
Evanston, Illinois, 1926 

ALBERT WHITMAN 6 co. Printed for Subscribers Address the author at 

Publishers 

“JUST RIGHT BOOKS” Northwestern University Library 


323 W. Randolph St. Chicago 
| _" Write for our new “Easy Reading List” Evanston Illinois 


132 pages, with 21 ad 
ditional pages of 


A Timely New Work of Historical Vatae 


Specialists in Library Binding THE BLOOM OF MONTICELLO 


We count among our patrons the foremost By Elizabeth Hatcher Sadler 

institutions in New York. 30 years of ex- — Laoag as .. gardener and lover of beauty 
sly: 7 ‘+ and nature. An authentic study based on extensive 

perience im the line. All our work under es research, containing much hitherto unpublished mate- 

| personal supervision. Equipped with ie rial, new pictures and photostats. 

most modern ; machinery. Expert workman- “Jefferson’s love of flowers is presented quite delight- 

| ship and service. Send for latest price list. fully by Mrs. Sadler who writes smoothly and con- 


Samples bound free of charge. cisely.""—The Richmond Times-Dispatch. 
For lovers of flowers, for lovers of children and for all 
admirers of Jefferson. 


DESS 6 TALAN Co., Inc. 32 pp. Illus. Price, postpaid, paper, $1.10. Cloth, $2 


420 E. 14gth St. New York, N. Y. Address The Bloom of Monticello, Jefferson Hotel, 
Richmond, Va. 


THE 
POLISH BOOK IMPORTING CO. | You 


38 Union Square, New York, N. Y. Position? Librarian? 


Is the largest We have desirable | Tell us your needs. 


openings all over | We can supply the 
Foreign Language Bookstore U. S. All branches | person you require 


in the United States of library work. for any place on your 
and Write us for com- | staff. Service free to 
has the largest well selected plete information. employers. 


stoc.. of Polish books AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


on all subjects. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST WINDSOR, CONN. 


The right kind of iis OF BOOKS, Libraries, Univer- 
paste for the Mend- ‘sities, second-hand booksellers, have a fair 


. chance to acquire a valuable collection of 
ing Room. Sold at antique books of the 16th and 17th century 
$1.00 per quart can, containing works of Martin Luther, Ulrich 

stage prepaid. Hutten, Erasmus Rotterodamus, the earliest 
oo Rhaeto-Romanic books. About 500 vol- 
F p==,. Wm. H. Rademaekers umes. For further particulars apply to 


AN 


& Son Co. DOCTOR SONDEREGGER, 
Library Binders Newark, N.J. TEUFEN SWITZERLAND 
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American Dealers in Second Hand and Rare Books 
A Descriptive Listing, With Some Special Offers of Interest to Library Buyers 


Barnet J. Beyer, Inc., 50 W. 49th 
St., New York City 


We carry a large stock of: Early and Modern First 
Editions, Rare Books, Manuscripts, Auutograph Letters, 
Private Press Books, Americana, Early Printed Books. 


Morris H. Briggs, 5113 Kimbark 
Ave., Chicago 


Books, pamphlets, autograph material on Ameri- 
can History, especially the West, Railroads, Lincoln, 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson. A large stock, in- 
cluding many rare items, in the above fields. Frequent 
lists issued) describing yearly over 10,000 titles. 

Let me know your wants and I will supply them as 
I have thousands of correspondents in all parts of the 
world. I will also purchase any duplicate items in 
my specialties. 

Among my customers are numbered practically all 
of the large state, university, public and private libra- 
ries in the country. 


Friedmans’, 70 W. 51st St., New York 

Books on Art, History, Drama, Americana, Travel, 
Poetry, Natural History, Standard Sets. A large and 
choice stock of second-hand books on the above sub- 
jects and many others; many out of print books. We 
issue monthly catalogues of recent purchases. 

A few current offers: Origin and History of American 
Flag, by George H. Preble. illustrated with many 
colored plates, 2 volumes (Published Price, $7.50), 
$2.75; Age of Shakespeare, by A. C. Swinburne (Pub- 
lished Price, $2.00). $.75; Universal History of Ancient 
and Modern Civilization by Israel S. Clare, in 10 
volumes, fully illustrated (Published Price, $25.00), 
$7.50. 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, 5a Park St., 
and 9a Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Books—Americana, Genealogies, Town Histories, 
General Literature, Biography, Sets, Rare Books, Choice 
Books, First Editions, Fine Bindings, Art, Nature, 
Naval, Voyages, Travel, Theology, Sporting, etc., etc. 

Prints—Line-Engravings, Mezzotints, Wood-Engrav- 
ings, Etchings. Dry-Points, Aquatints, Stipples, Block 
Prints, Portraits in all Mediums, Old Mediums, Old 
Maps, Legal Prints, Sporting Prints, Medical Prints, 
Audubon Prints, Lithographs, Chiaroscuros, etc., etc. 

Autographs—Letters, Signatures, Documents, Politi- 
cal, Literary, Military, Historical, Dramatic, Musical, 
etc., ete. 


Wright Howes, 1144 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Second hand and out of print books in all depart- 
ments of literature. Specializing in Local and General 
Americana, English Classics, Art, Reference, etc. 

Catalogs issued regularly. Current bargains for 
Libraries: World Book. 10 vols., as new. 1926 Edn., 
buckram. Pub. at $64.50. $50.00. Keratol binding. 
Pub. at $80.00. $55.00. New International Ency. 
2nd Edn. (1920). 24 vols., as new. Pub. at $156.00. 
$70.00. Groves, Dicty. of Music and Musicians. 1911 
Edn. 5 vols. (Macm., $35.00). $20.00. Webster, New 
International Dicty. Reference History Edn. 4to, full 
lea., thumb indexed, printed on India Paper. Last 
Edn, (1920). Pub. at $40.00. New, $25.00. 


_ of 14,000 Officers. 


Rare Book Company, 99 Nassau St., 
New York 


We offer: Smith’s (Capt. John) History of Virginia. 
Ist edition, 1624. Half morocco. (2 maps in tac- 
simile.) $600.00; Beverly’s History of Virginia. 1st 
edition, 1705. Half morocco. $85.00; McKenney’s & 
Hall’s American Indians. 3 vols. 120 colored plates. 
Half leather, folio. Phila., 1838-1844. $150.00; 
Draper’s Heroes of Kings Mountain. Original cloth, 
1881. $25.00; Heriot’s Travels Through the Canadas. 
London, 1807, half calf, tinted plates. $75.00; Flora 
of Louisiana. By Robin and Rafinesque. New York, 
1817. $50.00; Official Letter Books of W. C. C. Clai- 
borne, 1801 to 1816. Edited by Dunbar Rowland. 
6 vols. cloth, Jackson, Miss., 1917. $36.00; Magna 
Charta Cum Statutis Quae Antiqua’ Vocantur. Black 
letter. London, 1556. $35.00. 

We ‘buy and sell Historical books, Legal literature, 
old Statutes and Acts of all States, Christian Science 
literature. 

Our new catalogue will be mailed September, 1926, 
upon application. 


The Rare Book Shop, 822 17th St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


A fine collection of ‘Books on Architecture, Art, 
Association Books, Fine Bindings, First Editions, 
Biography, Ceramics, Furniture, Antiques, Colored 
Plate Books, “Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Leech,” Gar- 
dens and Flowers. Standard Sets in both contempo- 
ray and modern bindings. 

Publisher of Heitman’s Historical Register of Off- 
cers of the Continental Army during the War of the 
Revolution, 1776-1783. Contains the military record 
Limited Edition. 692 pages, buck- 
ram, $8.00. 

Will buy or exchange Books, Prints and Autograph 
Letters. 


John D. Sherman, Jr., 132 Primrose 
Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Buys and sells Serials of Scientific, Natural His- 
tory, Zoological, Biological, and Entomological Societies 
and Museums, Books and pamphlets on Insects, in all 
languages. 

Publisher of “Catalogue of Coleoptera of America. 


North of Mexico,” by Charles W. Leng. 
paid, $10.00. 


William Todd, 27 West roth St., 
New York City 


Specializing on Early Voyages, Explorations and 
Travels on land and sea especially as they apply to 
the Americas. Send for Catalogue containing rare 
items on the early Discoverers and the opening of the 
West and Canada. 


Price post- 


Whitlock’s Book Store, Inc., 219-221 
Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 


Books of higher education, Art, History, Drama, 
Poetry, Standard Sets, Natural History, Yale Items, 
and many others, second hand and out of print books. 
Send Want Lists. 


July, 1926 


Otho Wiecker, 19 Central St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Rarities, particularly American, in books, pam- 
phlets, broadsides, prints, autographs, views of towns, 
cities and antiques. Exchanges made for duplicates 
of whatever historical or literary character, or for 
anything in disuse, undesirable or passé in Libraries. 

Recent acquisitions: 10 per cent off, carriage pre- 
paid. Hart’s poems, first, $6.00; Longfellow’s Way- 
side Inn, first, $6.00; Whistler’s first work, Anacapa 
Island, $6.00; Hudson-Fulton Celebration, $5.00; 
Brinley Catalogues, 4 parts, $20.00; Bromley Cata- 
logue engraved British portraits, 1793, $15.00; “An- 
tiques,” 1922, 12 nos., $25.00; Cruveilhier’s Anatomy, 
$60.00; Rogers’ poems with Turner illustrations, boxed, 
presentation to William Cullen Bryant by Author, 
$15.00; McKenney & Hall’s Indians, colored folios, 
for decoration, clean, loose copies, sets are buried in 
libraries. and nobody sees or knows about them, 
$3.00; “Louvre,” Appleton, unbound, $15.00; New 
England, Glimpses of an old Social Capital (Ports- 
mouth, N. H.), illustrated, presentation copy from 
authoress, one of the fifty books of 1924, about 300 
issued, $15,00; Lincoln, photogravure reproduction of 
the first portrait-sketch from life in 1860, by Barry. 
The Boston Public Library, and Lord Curzon, late 
Chancellor of Oxford, were early subscribers, en- 
dorsed by collectors everywhere, $5.00; Frost Pictorial 
History American Navy, $6.00; Civil War, folio tinted 
maps 1, 2, 3, day’s battle of Gettysburg, $15.00; 
Libby Prison, a. n. s. in pencil of a prisoner from 
Worcester, Mass., $7.50; “Festus,” a poem by Bailey, 
Boston, 1848, taken from a Yankee Captain at Bull 
Run, recaptured at Manassas, MS. notes in volume 
show extreme hatred of a Southern Officer, $25.00; 
Grant and Roosevelt, two finely executed Bust por- 
traits in oil by Binder, a Boston artist of repute, 
within gold frames, original price, one thousand dol- 
lars, $150.00 each; very attractive presidential por- 
traits for a library; Longfellow, Marshall’s engraved 
portrait issued in 1881, by Barrie & Sons, atlas folio, 
signed by poet and engraver (now selling at $500.00 
to State Libraries and long pursed individuals), price 
$150.00; a portrait of distinction for any library— 
librarians will discern between the originals and photo- 
reproductions; Roosevelt, artist’s proof etching, official, 
Goodspeed, $30.00; Lincoln, Marshall’s on India, 
$10.00; Lincoln, Prang’s Chromo-lithograph, reading 
by firelight, $15.00; “The Word,” incomplete. a 
monthly newspaper of reform, issued at Princeton, 
Mass., in 1872, containing early discussions of labor 
and anti-capitalistic movements, and other human and 
feminine reforms advocated, and since consummated, 
the beginnings of Bolshevism in America. The Editor 
was always in trouble. and once pardoned from 
durance vile by President Hayes. 44° early nos., 
duplicates from the American Antiquarian Society, 
$20.00: California, San Francisco, early lithograph, 
folio, in colors of the Jenny Lind Theatre and Parker 
House, Tom McGuire, $75.00; Texas Republic, The 
Man of War “San Antonio,” the only known ship 
relic, an oil painting, presented to Alan Seeger’s for- 
bear. Dr. Charles F. Seeger, by the Ship’s Lieutenant 
in 1842, particulars; Indians, Pennsylvania, early folio 
lithograph in brilliant colors of “an attempt to burn 
John Harris,” $50.00; “Classification of Clouds,” most 
beautiful colored lithographs. on one sheet, atlas 
folio. for immediate visualization, no time or trouble 
wasted in looking up books, magazines and encyclo- 
pedias on the subject, issued by the U. S. Govern- 
ment in 1896, now long out of print, lithographed by 
the famous Prang; a most excellent chart for the 
school room, library, and “aviation,” so important to- 
day; less than 10 per cent of us know about clouds 
and their effect; prompt orders are necessary to in- 
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sure copies, the remainder being a small lot, $3.00 
apiece; American sports of the early Eighties, fine 
folio chromo-lithographs by Prang, Boston, Baseball, 
Cycling, American Yacht Winners, T obogganing, 
Snow-shoeing, for decoration, showing remarkable 
changes in style and attire, $10.00 each; Yellow Stone 
Park, various small folio chromo lithographs by Prang, 
1874, exquisite in color, $10.00 each; “National,” a 
Broadside, “The Washington Clay Guards,” a battalion 
organized by non-residents in the defense of Wash- 
inggton, while the Capitol was in imminent danger 
from Civil invasion. In existence two weeks, from 
April 18th to May 2nd, 1861, then discharged by 
President Lincoln on arrival of reinforcements, $300.00. 


For Sale 


: For Sale—A full set of Official Patent Office Gazette, bound, 
including early reports with or without sectional cases. Very low 
price if at once. Address Q. E. Brewster, 27 Purchase St., 


Boston, Mass. 


Wanted 


The following copies of the New York Times: 
Separate numbers: Nos. 9, 14, of September, 1919; Nos, 2, 3, 


» 5, 9 of November, 1919; Nos. 11, 13 of December, 1919; 
Nos. 9, 22, 26, 27, 28, 29 of April, 1920; Nos. 2 34 5 6 7, 
8. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 of May, 1920; Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, Yu, 2, BB, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 28, 29 of June, 1920; Nos. 23, 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31 of August, 1923. 

Or entire volumes of New York Times for the following months: 
September, 1919; November, 1919; December, 1919; April, 1920; 
May, 1920; June, 1920; August, 1923, 


MAP OF AMERICA’S MAKING 
The second in the series of Paul M. Paine’s literary 
maps, planned as a practical method of stimulative 
interest in books and reading. Appealing to young and 
old alike, these maps are highly appropriate for library 
decoration. Reproduced in color. Price, $2.50. R. R. 
Bowker Co., Publishers, New York. 


THE INDIANS TODAY 


Flora Warren Seymour 

Member of the Board of Indian Commissioners 
Authentic account of Indian life and customs, 
industrial and educational advancement, ete. 
Written for children, but of wide general 
interest. 

vi + 235 pp. 56 half-tones from photo- 

graphs. 2 sketch maps. Price 84 cents. 

Usual discount. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 
Chicago New York Boston 


| MARTINUS NIJHOFF, Bookseller 
| The Hague, Holland 


OLD AND MODERN BOOKS 
| CATALOGUES ISSUED REGULARLY 


Famous Frontiersmen Pioneers and Scouts 
(From Boone to Buffalo Bill) 
By FE. G. CartrermMoie 
new and enlarged edition, illus., $2.50 net 
This is not a dime novel, but a well-written account of 
the frontiersmen of fifty years or more ago, who made it 
possible for immigrants to settle in our Western country. 


libraries. MAGAZINE OF HISTORY, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


It should be in every library, particularly the travelling 


| | 
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“OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


of every description quickly supplied at lowest 


prices. 
OUR SPECIALTY IS 
SUPPLYING LIBRARIES 
(Send for a few of their names for reference) 
Imperfect sets completed. English editions supplied. 
Genealogies and town histories. Back numbers of 
magazines. 
NO CHARGE FOR THIS SERVICE 
Send us your want liste 
for immediate attention. 
Free announcements on request 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
(Largest exclusive out-of-print specialists) 
soo Fifth Avenue Dept. L New York 


The Library Journal 


Out-of-Print Books and 
Books on Special Subjects 


promptly and reasonably supplied from our own 
stock, or diligently searched for and reported {ree 
of charge. We carry a 

CHOICE STOCK OF SECOND HAND BOOokKs 
in all departments of Art, Science, and Literature 
and pay particular attention to the wants |: 

Public, University and Special Libraries 
Correspondence Solicited 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Telephone: Chelsea 5670 Open Evenings 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


“VY and E” Charging Desks, Librarians’ 
Desks, Tables, Chairs, Magazine Racks, 
Dictionary Stands, Shelving. Complete 
Library Planning Service. 
YAWMAN wo FRBE Mrc.(0 


Rochester, N. Y. 


LIBRARY AGENTS 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 
BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES 


NATIONAL BIBLIOPHILE SERVICE 
347 5th Avenue. New York City 


| 


62 West 45th Street 


A Splendid Library Decoration 
PAUL PAINE’S 


MAP OF AMERICA’S MAKING 


in History and Literature 


A hand-drawn map of great beauty, planned 4 
practical method of stimulating interest in books 
reading. Appeals to old and young alike. 

Reproduced in four colors. Price $2.50 


R. R. BOWKER CO., Publishers 
New York 


—For the Library Buyer— 


The publishers, supply dealers, manufacturers and book binders 
who advertise in the Liprary JOURNAL are accustomed to dealing 
with libraries and are therefore familiar with library requirements. 
(We have purposely discouraged the placing of announcements that 
have no relation to the professional work of the librarian. ) 


We are sure that librarians will secure intelligent service and 


fair dealing from these firms. 


It is our endeavor to make of the 


advertising section of the Liprary JouRNAL a well-rounded and re- 
liable directory to which the library buyer may turn with complete 
confidence. It will be highly appreciated if in responding to adver- 


tising announcements you will kindly mention the L1BRARY JOURNAL. 


THE PUBLISHERS. 


| 


July, 1926 


The Book Pageant 


for 
Boys and Gils 


This list is to me no mere black and white arrangement of titles and 
authors, but a pageant of children down the ages. It begins with the first 
baby who listened wide-eyed to a rhythm of sound that later on became 
a Mother Goose rhyme and there is no end to the pageant, for it gathers 
in all the children of every race and every time, as they laugh to nursery 
nonsense, dance to singing, thrill to adventure or soberly accept some great 
truth told with wise imagination. 

And I see the wisest and loveliest of these children grown older retelling 
to their children and their children’s children, each generation keeping its 
best stories, giving them new forms of beauty and passing them on to the 
next until now we have them all in books, the old, old tales that never will 
grow old—these make the great books to which now and again a genius mind 
adds a new song or story just to prove the eternity of creation. 

And every year there are some new books that speak intimately and 
| pleasantly of the everyday things of to-day in the idiom of to-day—these 
make the good books that have their day and go their way to be replaced 
by the fresher visions of to-morrow. 

And year by year as some books are given the seal of approval with 
smiles or tears or breathless interest or quiet content, their names are written 
down here by fortunate grown-ups who know the books are right because 
the children have told them so. 

I like to think of the thousands of children who will join the pageant 
| this year—happy in the books this list has brought to them, and I like to 
think of the homes where the list will become a treasured friend, kept on 
| the book shelves and consulted for Christmas books, and birthday books. 
vacation books and work-a-day books, spring books and fall books and 
around again to Christmas, books for all the year for all the children. 


MAY MASSEE. 


The Bookshelf for Boys and Girls 


RATES More attractive than ever before— 


{ 

| 
author and title index—parents and 
| Ready children will welcome THE BOOK- 
| tool 6.00 in SHELF and it is so inexpensive— 
| 500 “ 25.00 October both to buy and to mail—that you 


1000 a 45.00 can afford to give it out liberally. 
| 


_R. R. BOWKER CO., 62 West 45th Street, NEW YORK 
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McLaughlin & Burr, Architects. 


The New Library of Our Oldest School Com- 
pletely Equipped by LIBRARY BUREAU 


Founded in 1635 and to this day a 
leader in classical secondary education, the 
famous Boston Latin School is also repre- 
sented in the front rank of school libraries. 

To such an institution as the Boston 
Latin School, the selection of Library 
Bureau Equipment and consultation with 
Library Bureau upon library matters is the 
natural procedure. 


Experienced librarians, school author- 
ities, and architects know that for technical 
equipment that is of real aid in the control 
of library routine and for furniture and 
equipment that is at once artistic and per- 
manent, Library Bureau is reliable beyond 
question. 

Because of its unequalled experience 


Library 


Division of Rand Kardex Bureau 


Rand Kardex Library Bureau 


The Library Journal 


Helen M. Burgess, Librarian 


Library Bureau is able to give a greater 
value for the outlay of library funds. 
Whenever a Library Bureau price is higher 
in first cost it repays that difference many 
times in longer life. 

If you have before you any question of 
library equipment, Library Bureau is willing 
that you should share the benefit of its ex- 
perience. Your questions will have prompt 
attention. Address them to the Library 
Division, 118 Federal St., Boston, Mass., 
380 Broadway, New York City, or 214 
West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. Pacific 
Coast Distributors, McKee &% Wentworth, 
759 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, 
Calif., 39 Second St., San Francisco, Calif., 
or 447 Dexter Horton Bldg., Third Ave. 
and Cherry St., Seattle, Washington. 


Bureau 


Safe-Cabinet Globe-Wernicke 
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